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Dazzlingly white laundry 
SHALGIT is the most effec- 
tive w a s h i n y po w tl e r 
available 

40% active ingredients! — 
well above the requirement 
of the Israel standard. 
Removes all stains easily — < 
even with cold water. 


Unbeatable economy 
SHALGIT has proved itself 
the most economical of the 
powders of its type: cup of 

SHALGIT is sufficient for 5 
kg. of laundry! 

(The standard specifies a full 
cup for 4 kg.) 


Stereo in carrying case 
raffled off every month 
There will be a SHALGIT 
prize draw every month, 
Prizes include an ''all- 
features" stereo set in carry- 
ing case, and many other 
valuable prizes. All you have 
to do is send two tabs from a 
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NAMES OF PRIZEWINNERS 
of Raffle on September IB, 
1980 

Steroo: Simha Shasha, 12 Rehov 
Honogav. Magdiol. Hod Hasharon. 

Picnic Table; Miriam Steintzerg. Safad 
Rauvan Karon. Boit Elrezer. Clara 
Moskovitz. Rehovot Sarah Klopholtz 
Kiryot Ata. SarK Bon- Shal, Bat Yam 
Bracha Hofman. Bnei Brak. Ruth Kaspart 
Tel Baruch Dr. Michaeli. Bnei Brak. Haya 
Azarifl. Kiryat Gat Hadasaah Fink. 
Ra'ananB. 

Pocket Calculator: Yafa Hashan, 
Jerusalem. Yaira Shameah. Bat Yam. Alice 
Shimon, Safad. Sara Babati. Riahon Le- 
zion. Herzl Murad. Moshav Mishan. 

Tea Trolley: Ofra Toister, Kiryot Halm. 
Aviva Shechorba. Yohud. Kochava Alfan- 
dri. Ramat Gan. Naomi Rehavl. Tel Aviv 
Rachel Zvi. Tel Aviv 

Alarm Clock: Hazi Barnes. Bat Yam. 
Bilha Ra'anan. Kfar Harif. Delia Zevuloni. 
Sderot. Hua Moran. Riahon Lazion. Miriam 
Eliasi. Jerusalem. 

Gift Parcels: Yigal Ohana. Ofakim. Slmha 
Mizrahi. Tel Aviv. Varda Parsido, Holon. 
Sonny Gllckman, Bat Yam. Na'a Berger. 
Kfar Sava. Podlovsky, Bat Yam. Deir Stein. 
Kfar Sava. Geula Hason, Moshav Sde 
Uziyahu. Galil Kachel, Ramal Gan. Perl 
Timora. Jerusalem. Rachel Plotnick, Tel 
Aviv. Shula Amir, Holon. Rachel Braano. 
Bat Yam. Haya Ekstain. Bnei Brak. Atara 
Sagi. Jerusalem, liana Ram. Rishon Lezlon. 
Rachol Moyal. Holon. Sol Gabai. Netanya. 
Yehudit Grama, Nos Ziana. Ahuva 
Rosenwasser, Tel Aviv. Riki Krauss. Holon. 
Yocheved Blum. Klryat Ono. Iris Sharlr. 
Jerusalem. Bracha Glokalad. Petah Tikva. 
Batya Saig, Ramla. Anna Sharabi, Riehon 
Lozion. Sophia Aslikonazi. Tol Kabir. Galla 
Michon, Horzliyo. Rivku Saud. Herzliya. 
Sigalit Savir. Klron. Hanna Buxbaum. 
Petah Tikva. Yniiit Upkin. Patah Tikya. 
Yehudlt Yaakov. Moshnv Nalinln. Lea Rez- 
nik. Holon. Moir Subah, Kiryat Gat. 
SliuRhono Shoval. JoniRnlom Hadaa 
Ziogul. Pot oh Tikvn. Shni Biifiunlni. Halla. 
Sima Storknr. Glvntuyiin.. Holon Obatlar. 
Aslidod. Cm mold Eini. Holon. Miriam 
Zlotnpolgky. Horlora Snnt Wolf. Rishon Le- 
zion. Ziporn Kriugor, Kirynl Spiinzok. Estlier 
Bor Slnmn-Tuv. Bot Yum. Aviva Do’adon. 
Tol Aviv. Miriam Horns, Tel Aviv. Dorlo 
Krlspin, Yohud. Elian and Odnd Sagal. 
Tiboriaa Rivkn Merjuri-Cohon. Holon 
Margaret Akuka, Moshov TalmBi Ellahu. 
Yvette Cohen. Beershoba. Ofro Bar. Arnd 
Aliza Tzaman, Dimnna. Ynfa Donieli. Yad 
Ellahu. Bruria Mizrahi. Jerusalem. 
Shoshana Elimeiech. Jerusalem. Dine Dori, 
Ashkefon. Avi Wleeel. Eilat. Arye Kendal. 
Tel Aviv. Frieda Slockhammer, Jorusalem. 
Tikva Lubetzky. Tal Aviv. Rlvka Mortovloti. 
Rishon Lezion. Leumit Virkman, Rishon Le- 
zlon. Bataheva Ben Mosha. Riahon Lezion. 
Amir Cohen, Nertlvot. Nurit Dror, Tel Aviv. 
Eina Savrla. Belt She'an. Bruria Gizd. Tal 
Aviv. Avraham Friedman. Klron. Levana 
Algamil. Ramla. Tikva Zanzuri, Moahav 5dfl 
Uziyahu. Hanna Simkins, Kvlsh Hatayaslm. 
Tova Dukas. Tel Aviv. Haim Shmuai 
Goitein, Jerusalem. 

★. . 

Prizewinners will be Informed of thoir 
awards by mall. 

Next Raffle: October 31. 1980 
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In this issue 


Page 


Hirsh Ooodmiui puts the U.B.-Isruel 
strategic relationship under a 
microscope. 4 


Benny Morris hears Amos Os's view on 
fanaticism and poliUoa. 


The Weekend Dry Bones. 


Abraham Rablnovloh visits the 
archaeological dig at Tel Akko. ® 


On (Ao cover: Cutting foam stripe at 
Ma’aaiyahu. (Israel Sun) 


Paula Hlrth learns about the 
rehabilitation programme at the 
Ma'aslyahu minimum security 
prison, * 


The Book Section. Reviews Include 
three books on World War IK; an 
English psychoanalyst's study of 
dreams; Margaret D rabble’s new 
novel; stories about two young sur- 
vivors of the Holocaust; Shlomo 
Avlnerl's essays on Zionist 
thinkers; and a volume on Jewish 
religious art. 


In the Poster Pullout: ^ „ 

Film reviews by Buth Arlella Broyde. D 



Lord Herbert Samuel. First 
High Commissioner of 
i Palestine 


h!s life end times seen through 
the columns of The Pelestlne 
Weekly, The Palestine 
Bulletin, The Palestine Post 
and The Jerusalem Post is 
only, one of the subjects 
available on Microfilm or 
Microfiche for students, 
soholars, librarians, and 
educators. 


Today, the researcher in- 
terested In Pnlestlno, Israel, 
the Jewish People, tho Middle 
East and associated subjects 
can avoid time-wasting 
research In large libraries. 
Take advantage of The 
Jerusalem Poet Information 
service based on our extensive 
archives indexed from 1920 
onwards. 


The- Microfilm and Microfiche 
era prepared for The 
Jerusalem Poet by The Inter- 
national Documentation Com- 
,pany end are of the highest 
technical quality. 


Tor detailed Information write | 
or call The Jerusalem Post 
Archives, POB 81, Jerusalem 
.or contact Inter Documenta- 
tion Company AG, 
Poststrasse 14. 6300 Zug. 
Switzerland. 


Copyright of all material reser- 
ved. The Jerusalem Poet and 
•IDC. are the sole agents. 
Reproduction permitted only 
by arrangement. 


Friday, October io f mm 


Martha Moiseis goes marketing for fun.14 


Hook, Etc. by Madeline L. Kind. 
Between Acts by Joan Boreten. 

TV and Radio schedules. 

Media Week by Daphne Ran. 

Danoe by Dora Bowden. 

Bridge by George Levlnrew; 

Chess by Ellahu Shnhaf. 

Matters of Taste by Haim Shapiro. 
With Prejudice by Alex Berlyne. 
The Art Page by Meir Ko linen 
and Gil Goldflne. 
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Visiting Hours: Sun.. Mon.. Thum. 10 sm-5 p.m.: Tub.. Wed. 2 p.m.-9 p.m.: Fri. 
closed: Sat. 10 s.m.-2 p.m. 

Admission free on Saturdays. _ . 

— Ths study Brass of the Museum ere not In opBrallon on Saturdoye. 

— Children under B years of sge are not admitted. 

— Groups of schoolchildren end students must coordinate the time of their visit 

with the Youth Wing, even If they do not requeM BU» JJJJ- , 

— Organized tours must be pre-arranged ITel. 03-4ZB1B1. 9 *.m, p.m.l. 

ThiTmahTl a^pacts^oNwdBh life In the Diaspora, past and present, presented through 
the most modern graphic and audio-visual techniques. 

dl.pl., P»»"t- i" * £"■»“" ■ h "* 1 a " d "” lum ' 

depleting the history of the migrations of the Jewish people. 

exhibitions _ ' ^ ^ a Ih> Fl , nl Itofk. ia.ln.t th. 

background o( hi, bl!hpl.c. - th. ci« ol P«,». .. phomrontad by Jn Fbdk. Th. 

as reflected in various publications of that time. 

“1. European J.»ry In tf» Ught of th. Draylu. AH.I. - 

Lecturer — Dr. ENe Ban' 0 * 1 .hemste Sunday mornings at 10 a.m. 

Sin, incur. - "Franc. In th. Nln.ro.Ch Cantu,, - - 

Supporters of the Anclen Regime. 

Sunday. Ocl. 12. at 10.00 a.m. 

Th. laclure win bu ghron In _ Nln , laclulal , in EnglWtl by va.lou. 

2. Famous trials In JawMi «i«orY B , 8 30 p m . 

spaakers to be given every j r - |B | Leningrad Trial, etc. 

s,trr--sts sft-r >- '■ 

22SSS?!?. dluicr in Engliah wilh cn. ol th. p.du»ra. 

Wednai.av.OC ,B. a, B,0 p.ro 
4 Symbols In thB Jewish Visual Tradition 

Lecturer: Ms. Ida Hubarmsn Sunday mo mings at 10.00 a.m. 

RD^atretion^rOT^cted to mambera of the Association of Friends of Beth Hateful- 

Sin, laclure - "Th. ^ro bnl In 

Bn. I Zion Audlto.lu>n- Sunday. Oct « « 

Th. lactura will ha 01™" n Ha aw.^ ^ membB „hlp raglalration In. ths 
STh Bath H.wluwoth may » ' ■" &B ‘-' ™' ' 

LTS. T*. 27.4B.49.74.7B.B7Z 


THE THINKING PERSON 
DOES NOT REPEAT THE 
SAME MISTAKE TWICE 
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Via. 


You once bought a black-and-white (TV) set. With time 
you certainly have learnt that there Is a vast difference 
between one set and another In the quality of the pic- 
ture and the sound and the frequency of repairs. 

Now you are going to buy a colour set. This is the most 
complicated and sophisticated appliance that man has 
created for home use. It Is worth paying a little more for 
ITT Schaub- Lorenz, the world's best television set. 

Don't be one of those who repeat the same mistake twice I 


nn i. r .cro 148 Beil Yehuda Strom. T«1 Aviv 

INTERSYSTEM BOOKCASES^^ New-2 floor 

showroom 



MOPfl.S _ |00 ALTE«NATlVtS 

50 VAFtlOU'J ->•' £s 



SCHAUB-LORENZ 


yr^sifmOffE 


The world's best A Paretz I 

colour T.V. I Tel: 62191 

Available at better electronics stores 


Sole Importer 
4 Paretz St. Tel Aviv. 
Tei: 621984,624193. 


REPORT SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 
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NEVER BEFORE, or .80 It 
seems from the voluminous 
reportage on the Issue, has the 
question of Israeli -American 
strategic cooperation been 
more confused. Certainly not 
for the past IS years. 

The current public debate 
started when the press disclos- 
ed that the strategic dialogue 
between the two countries had 
been suspended. Against the 
background of growing 
American military ties with 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
Somalia and several peripheral 
Gulf states, it was automatical- 
ly assumed that Israel had 
become a strategic embarrass- 
ment to the U.S. Moreover, 
moves by Israel, such as the 
Jerusalem Law, and the’TJ.S. 
abstention on a Security Coun- 
cil condemnation of Israel's 
policies, served both to fuel the 
fires and to obfuscate the issue 
still further. 

There is no question that 
Israel continues, as it has 
always done, to serve a vital 
strategic and tactical role for 
Western Interests in general, 
and those of the U.S. in the con- 
text of superpower regional and 
global interplay In particular. 

There Is also no question that 
now, with the Soviet Invasion of 
Afghanistan, the Gulf in tur- 
moil. and the possibility of 
American military interven- 
tion, overt recognition of 
Israel’s contribution could only 
hamper the U.S. in fostering Its 
tenuous ties in the Arab, anti- 
Zionist world — a world which 
Is fast assuming a cardinal role 
for the U.S., given that the 
fulcrum of conflict has moved 
from the Mediterranean basin 
to the Gulf region. 

Israeli government officials, 
both at the Prime Minister's Of- 
fice and in the defence es- 
tablishment, are frustrated and 
angry. The source of their dis- 
pleasure is the public debate 
which has sprung up in Israel 
over the entire question of 
American relations — a debate 
whioh, according to them, has 
been notable for lack of 
knowledge, downright inac- 
curacies and harmful specula- 
tion. Each article in the Israeli 
press, characterised by 
armchair pundltry and baaed 
on unspeoifled "informed 
sources,” has, they feel, thrown 
an additional spanner in the 
works. 

.They are satisfied that it is in 
Israel's Interest at this time to 
keep a low profile In order not to 
: force the U.S. into making 
public cholo.ea. They: are 
satisfied that the basio 
strategic understanding — even 
the “special relationship" — 
Israel , enjoys with the U.S, is 
: alive and well; but that for 
pragmatic reasons the U.S. is 
currently in the position of not 
being able to lay its cards on the 
table. 

° The mar riage, is sound! even 
though we don't, whisper, our 
love for. Sach other every night 
before we go to sleep, and 
despite the lack of flowers," one • 

; official in the Prlhie .Minister's 
Office said this week.' ' 

. He and his colleagues under- 
stand America's sensitivity at : ■ 
this formative stage of renew- J 
ing Its alliances In the Arab 
world;. The situation is not new, 
they claim; it is Just that it has 
acquired; a new dimension ln : 
the eyfes of: the population, 
which seem to be clouded by: a 
developing national fear ofy 
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becoming totally isolated. 

While it Is true that the U.S. 
is seeking to consolidate Its 
position in the Arab world, 
there is, so far, no tangible 
proof that It Is doing so at the 
expense of Israel. This, one sup- 
poses, Is mainly because the 
Arab world has yet to 
demonstrate Its reliability as a 
stable pillar of American policy 
in this region. Until that 
happens, If ever, and until the 
U.S. is forced to make choices, 
speculation about the eclipse of 
Israel as a long-term security 
and strategic asset to America 
seems both premature and 
Irresponsible. 

Between 1948 and 1980, the 
U.S. has funnelled $iS.6b. in 
assistance to the State of 
Israel. (This Is exclusive of the 
cost of the Negev base construc- 
tion and a special $200m. grant 
made last year by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. ) 
For fiscal 19B1, the administra- 
tion has asked Congressional 
approval for another $l.98fib. 
While this may seem high it 
constitutes only about 1 per 
cent of what the U.S. spends 
on defence each year. 

More important, according to 
Israeli officials, not a single 
significant item on Israel's 
arms shopping-list has been 
turned down. Including the 
supply of weapons systems so 
advanced that they have yet to 
be released to NATO allies. 

Israeli officers continue to 
take part in American ex- 
change programmes, and Joint 
research and development pro- 
jects are flourishing. There la a 
constant sharing of intelligence 
and flow of American 
technology to Israel, and the 
Pentagon has relented on its 
decision not to allow Israel to 
market its own systems In the 
U.S. 

True, there have been no Joint 
military maneuvers, and none 
are likely In the future, and the 
U.S. has not taken up repeated 
offers from Prime Minister 
Begin either to establish an 
American base here, or to con- 
clude a defence pact. The ques- 
tion Is, are those important to 
Israel's security and, converse- 
ly, are they indicative of a slide 
In Amertann military support 
for Israel? The questions also 
arise as to whether the Israeli- 
American relationship should 
necessarily copy the U.S, 
relationship with Egypt or 
Saudi Arabia and whether It is 
axiomatic that the stationing of 
American squadrons and • 
facilities in these countries is at 
Israel's expense. 

THE ANSWERS to all these 
questions depend on a clear 
analysis of what Israel has to 
offer the U.S., and what Israel, 
needs for its own defence. In 
neither case are openness or 
publicity integral, and, on 
reflection, the physioal station- 
ing here of American forces ; 
could only serve to. undermine ! 
Israel's claim to be a competent 
and stable ally of the U.S. . 

For what. Israel, has to offer , 
the U.S.-, and what the latter : 
cannot expect from any of its 
developing alliances \n the 
region,: ,ia a* highly trained, 
b at tie - p rove n> W es tern- 
oriented -and,., extremely 
sophisticated wilHtaryiji- 
frastructurft: to which the 
Americans can adapt in a 
moment, of need with almost 
np preparation. .. 
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The Post's Military Correspondent 
HIRSH GOODMAN examines 
v the United States' strategic 

'• relationship with Israel. 
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Israel has the world's most 
modern air bases, capable of 
arming, maintaining and tur- 
ning over aircraft which today 
form the backbone of the U.S. 
air force — notably Phantoms, 
F-lBs and F-16s. 

Israel has the technological 
capability to provide credible 
real-time tactical and strategic 
intelligence on regional events, 
and has developed a com- 
munications network enabling 
battlo coordination second to 
none in the Western world. 

Because of the small size of 
the country and the quan- 
titative and qualitative nature 
of the threat it constantly faces, 
Israel has invested heavily in a 
multi-pronged early-warning 
system, backed up by locally- 
produced electronic 
technologies whioh are current- 
ly being exported to some of the 
world’s most . technologically- 
developed nations. 

All this Is here, and : all this 
would be readily available to 
, the U.S. should the Americans 
require the use of Israel a|s a- 1 
base of operations for a poten- 
tial: .conflict in. either the 
Mediterranean of the northern 
Gulf, region. . 

a Neither Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, Kenya nor the US’s 
other allies possess this in- 
frastructure - a fact which 
helps to explain the presence in 
those countries of American 
technicians and military per- 
sonnel.-..: 

Israelis were Incensed last 


week, for oxampie, when the 
U.S. decided to send several 
AW ACS, electronic intellgenoa- 
gatherlng and battle command 
aircraft, to Saudi Arabia. How 
do they know that the U.S. Is not 
receiving tho same typo of In- 
telligence from Israeli sources 
without physically stationing 
aircraft bore? And If there Is In- 
telligence cooperation, why 
should one assume that Israel Is 
less of a strategic assot simply 
because there are no American 
forces here? 

IT WILL TAKE years, If not 
decades, before Egypt can offer 
the U.S. facilities comparable 
to those already available In 
Israel. The bilateral strategic 
relationship between the two 
countries has only just been es- 
tablished, and it starts out on a 
very unsound base. Egypt can 
supply the physioal facilities 
American forces: may heed for 
participation in a Middle East 
conflict. Rut without a sizeable 
American technological and 
manpower presence to main- 
tain, command and supply in- 
telligence to the forces 
operating out of them, these 
bases will be little more than 
barren tracts of land. 

Thus, the American decision 
to dispatch a Phantom 
squadron to Egypt for a series 
of joint exercises last month did 
not .come as a surprise here.. 
Nor was the move Interpreted 
as a sign of the strength of 
■the American • ' Egyptian 
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relationship. 

It was well known here that 
the Egyptians were having 
trouble flying, let alone 
developing tactical doctrine 
for. tho Phantoms they receiv- 
ed in 1979. Sovcral of the planes 
crashed In tho first weeks oj 
Uiclr arrival, and they found 
maintenance so difficult that ft 
considerable proportion or 
thorn could not got off the 
ground. Tho deployment of 
American fighter aircraft in 
Egypt, therefore, did not in- 
dicate closer military coopera- 
tion' than between the U.S- ana 
Israel, but rather an attempt 
an almost desperate attempt 
to lay the cornerstone for tnai 
fledgling cooperation. 

THIS, HOWEVER, does not step 
Israel being chagrined « ™ 
total exclusion from 
American attempt to relea 
the hostages from the Teheran 
Embassy last April. Therewere 
those at the highest level* Wh 
regarded the fact that we 
not asked for Intelligent 
facilities, or even to pwP*F 
hospital beds, as a slap in tn 

f& And just recently, 
were piqued when they _ 
that Defence Under-Secretary 
Robert Komer and . 

man of the Joint ChlefaofStaff. 
David Jones, were Boheduleo 
visit the Middle East 
Israel was not on 
Itinerary. , • 

They understand here th 
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America wants to keep n low 
orofilc on Us Israeli connection, 
and they accept that the 
Americans have n legitimate 
interest In establishing a solid 
relationship with pro-Western 
stales In the Aral) world; but 
they feel it Is dangerous for the 
Americans to give the impres- 
sion to Arabs and Israelis alike 
that a Hite is being drawn 
between their relationship with 
the Arab slates on the one hand 
and Israel on the other. By do- 
ing this. Israeli analysts and of- 
ficials feel, America is not only 
giving dc facto legitimization to 
the Isolation of Israel In the 
Middle East, but is precluding 
any chance of the pro-Western 
axis ever working in tandem to 
block Soviet interests and foster 
those of the West. 


PERHAPS Israel's greatest tit 
problem in Its relationship with In 
the U.S. — and this was un- ci 
derscored by some of cf 
America's recent moves, which re 
displayed an almost callous pi 
lack of sensitivity to the Israeli tc 
need to be a strategic asset to di 
the West — Is Israel's lack of q' 
options. si 

The U.S. knows that Israel T 
has few, if any, alternatives to c! 
maintaining Its side of the p 
“special relationship.” It is tt 
hardly likely that the U.S. could 
be replaced by another ally of I' 
similar stature, certainly not t 
the Soviet Union; and it Is just r 
as unlikely that Israol will, in b 
the foreseeable future, achieve f 1 
a level of independence which s 
will allow It to dictate the terms p 
governing tho relationship or t 
even to have a significant say In 1 
those terms. Israel is predic- c 
table, In that If America ever s 
felt the need to demand 
strategic favours, Israel could l 
do little but grant these. i 

Not so on the Arnb side of the 1 
fence — not even tho Egyptian ’ 
side — where tho Americans 1 
have been forced into a position 
of having to court favour. 

A clear cxamplo of how 
quickly a pro-Western ally can 
change its spots Is Jordan, 
which just thiB week has oomo 
out openly In support of Iraq. In 
less than two years, wo have 
witnessed a gradual but definite 
transformation from an ex- 
clusively pro-Western stand to 
one based on accommodation 
and military cooperation with 
the Soviet Union. There have 
alroady boon military exchange 
programmes between the two 
countries, and Jordan, for the 
first time, is purchasing Soviet- 
made weapons. Now, King Hus- 
sein Is about to pay a visit to 
Moscow. 

This scenario is very likely to 
be repeated by other pro- 
Western Arab states. Not only 
1° play off one side against the 
other In order to extract as 
much as possible for as small a 
price as possible, but also 
because of the unstable nature 
of the : regimes in these coun- 
tries. 

While It is unlikely that Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwait or Egypt will at 
this point in time turn to the 
Bbvlets, the. regimes of these 
oouptriea could chaiige as 
Aulckly Iran's, with the lpgiaal 
. . conaequhnoes .of such an up- 
nsaval.; ; The chronic instability 
pf these countries, both ititer- 
• “ally and in their relations with 
. • ,ohe another, makes the 
: . American task oif building a 
permanent relationship that 
more aomplex and dif- 
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ficult, ami calls for an entirely 
ivviscd tactical application of 
policy In trying te cement pro- 
Western bunds. 

It follows, therefore, that not 
nil that the U.S. does in terms of 
forging Its strnteglc under- 
standings with the Arab world is 
automatically applicable to 
Israel, and the absence of joint 
maneuvers or the failure to sta- 
tion troops here should be seen 
in the correct perspective. 
However, this does not justify 
the Americans' giving the im- 
pression that IsrAel Is not essen- 
tial to their interests, or that It 
is Isolated in the Middle East 
equation. 

There is a vast difference 
between aspects of the U.S.- 
Israeli understanding remain- 
ing clandestine and a total 
shunning of any overt recogni- 
tion of Israel's strategic worth. 
In the past, there has been a 
careful balance between 
categorizing the essence of the 
relationship as top secret and 
periodically applying cosmetic 
touches in order to leave no 
doubt In the minds of those who 
question the permanence or 
significance of the relationship. 
The two are not mutually ex- 
clusive and a wise American 
policy would be able to main- 
tain the balance. 


IT IS DIFFICULT to examine r 
the essence of America’s l, 
relationship with Israel, both e 
because of a Lack of credible in- t 
formation, and also because of I 
security constraints. However, 1 
generai guidelines to the way i 
this understanding has worked. < 
in the past — with probable In- . 
dications of how It works at pre- 
sent — can be found. 

It Is common knowledge that 
in the early stages of the 
relationship, and particularly 
between 1967 and 1678, there 
was a clear understanding here 
that Israel would act on 
America's behalf if there were 

chnngcs In tho eoUbllahed 
Mideast status quo. 

One outstanding example was 
the Israeli war preparations In 
September 1070. on American 
instructions, to deter a Syrian 
attack on Jordan designed to es- 
tablish a Palestinian stronghold 
thero in place of the Hashemite 
kingdom. 

Another example can be seen 
in the Saudi Arabian percep- 
tion between 1967 and A073, 
that'dosplto its enmity towards 
Israel, 11 a pro-Moacow under. 
Ilnanoed and over-populated 
Egypt were to move against 

an under-populated and over- 

financed sheikhdom oloseiy 
aligned with the West, Israel 
could be expected to intervene 
In the Western interest. 

Today, Israel holds the key t 

preventing a Syrian takeover of 

; 

i attempts at regional hegemW 
. by either Iraq or Syria. Norla it 

. inconceivable tha - there s 
some understanding aa to 
1 Israel's role should the Baaat 
[ regime be threatened by 

» be £ l0 ofher 1 wo a rdi. Israel doe. 

:! soe^loTelther in a gobal °r * 
IT regional oon ext in which 


tcrests which coincide with its clej 
own is a major factor in this T 
relationship, and a major flel 
reason for America's commit- Am 
ment to building an armed Int 
force which could, if need be, pro 
positively decide a localized thr 
conflict with “acceptable loss.” is 
There are other avenues of se\ 
strategic cooperation which do by 
not immediately meet the eye. Fo 
For example, until 1973 Israel opi 
was active in over 100 Third ini 
World countries providing both An 
military and agricultural (la 
assistance. Israel was. In many eq’ 
cases, acting as an agent of the In 
West in these countries, moat of ye 
them suspicious of Western, po 
'Yankee' imperialism, and was 
forging pro-Western alliances Isi 
In the developing world. bo 

Israeli military men were to di 
be found in Asia, Latin America ag 
and Africa, often working with tri 
regimes with which it would be hs 
difficult for the U.S. to main- re 
tain an overt relationship. Even aj 
though most African countries Is 
broke their formal Israeli ties 
in 1973, Israel continues to have W 
close contacts with all manner I 
of regimes on three continents. I 
ISRAEL HAS also acted in , 
cooperation with the U.S. for Aj 
tactical purposes. Premier ’ 
Begln's disclosure last week 
that Israel had armed, trained 
and supported the Kurdish 
revolutionaries, to be joined 
later by tho Americans, is one 
example. The American in- 
terest here was clear: effective 
Kurdish revolt would weaken 
Iraq, and a weak Iraq would be 
more accommodating in its 
dealings with the Shah, a close 
American ally. Israel, for its 
part, managed to divert several 
Iraqi divisions from the im- 
mediate arena of conflict for 
i redeployment in Syria, as was 
r illustrated In the Yom Kippur 
> War. 

i Thus one found the U.S. and 
i Israel, for different reasons, ac- 
s ting in tandem, with Israel fun- 
I tionlng as a conduit for the 
Americans in a conflict which 
s served American interests, 
n The Kurdish case is unique, 
n but there are many Instances in 
n which Israel serves as an in- 
i’ termedtary for American and 
d Western interests. While details 
e of Israeli -South African 
cooperation are kept under 
n wraps, the published material 
i- Indicates that it Is considerable. 

3, Foreign publications claim that 
Is there has been Israeli-South 
r- African nuclear cooperation, 
id and that Israel has sold arms to 
at the Republic. 

r- It Is also clear that Western 
ly control of tbe Cape of Good 
el Hope is of vital strategic in- 
he terest to America, and that 
because of the nature of the 
to South African regime, America 
of is severely restricted in the 
in overt support it can five to en- 
ig surlng that South Africa does 
ny not fall into the hands of Marx- 
t it ists, like Its newly independent 
is neighbours to the north, 
to It would be going too far to 
lat say that in the case of South 
by Africa, Israel is acting In the- 
American interest. One oould 
ses use the well-worn argument 
in- that our dealings with JJouth 

-ar Africa, if these, as reported by 

r a the foreign press, indeed exist, 
Ich are dictated largely by our need 
/e r to export arms if we are to be 
sal able to maintain a weapons in- 
□ h us try for our own re- 
ua- qutrefnents. But In the final 
U «a analysis, by strengthening the 
in- Republic, we are also serving a 


clear Western Interest. 

There are countless other 
fields in which Israel serves 
American military and defence 
Interests. The battle test 
provided for American systems 
through their use with the IDF 
is invaluable. The downing of 
seven Syrian MiG-21s recently 
by F-lSs supplied the U.S. Air 
Force with invaluable 
operational information. The 
Interphase of primarily 
American land and air systems 
(Israel uses its own maritime 
equipment), as demonstrated 
In Lebanon over the past two 
years, has provided some im- 
portant lessons. 

According to foreign sources 
Israel used the Hawkeye air- 
borne control system in coor- 
dinating recent air battles 
against the Syrians. If this is 
true one can assume that this 
has led to Important American 
rethinking in the operational 
application of the aircraft. Also, 
Israeli published material on its 


Arab countries, and whether 
this is an American goal. Given 
the instability of these regimes, 
and their technological short- 
comings, one doubts that a 
phasing-out of Israel is possible 
or probable, in the short term. 
However, it should be clear that 
as American Interests In the 
Arab world develop, so the 
Israeli connection will be 
downplayed and pushed un- 
derground. 

The problems Israeli and 
American policymakers are 
facing is how to maintain a 
bond strong enough to con- 
stitute a deterrent and ensure 
an Israeli victory if, despite 
everything, one or more of our 
neighbours decide to go to war, 
but concealed enough not to 
jeopardize American interc-Ms 
in the Arab world. 

It is this balance which both 
sides are having difficulty In 
evolving at present. And it is 
because of this need for balance 
that it is difficult to understand 




ongoing military operations 
enable the U.S. peace-time 
army to keep up with methods 
of dealing with predominantly 
Soviet conventional weapons 
and tactics. 

Much has been written and 
spoken about the part Israeli in- 
telligence data has played In 
the formulation of America's 
posture. Israeli warnings on the 
pending overthrow of the Shah 
were largely ignored, but would 
have been Invaluable had they 
been taken seriously. The same 
is true of Israeli information 
about the rapidly developing 
Iraqi nuclear capability. Infor- 
mation about 'International 
terrorist contacts and coopera- 
tion is always made available, 
even when Israel is not directly 
involved, and there have been 
Innumerable news stories over 
the years of how Israeli tip-offs 
to the CIA about plots to 
assassinate pro-WeBtern Arab 
leaders have nipped those 
schemes in the bud. 


GIVEN THE EXTENT of 
Israell-Amerlcan strategic and 
tactical cooperation, one feels 
less guilty about the huge sums 
invested by the U.S. In Israel on 
the one hand, and more certain 
of the permanency of the 
relationship on the other. For 
the relationship is of mutual 
benefit and must, therefore, en- 
dure. 

The question is whether the 
Israeli- American axis can be 
replaced by those developing in 


Premier Begin's repeated call 
for a mutual defence pact with 
the U.S. Not only can there be 
no expectation that the 
Americans will contemplate 
one, especially now, with con- 
flict raging In the Gulf and the 
need for consolidation in the 
peripheral states, but there Is 
the very real danger that an 
American refusal on the matter 
will be Interpreted by the un- 
thinking and shortsighted as a 
basic change in America's ap- 
preciation of Israel as a 
strategic asset. 

One can appreciate Begin's 
motives — the pact would prove 
that his policies have not led to 
a breach with the Americans as 
claimed by the opposition — 
and one can recognize that such 
a pact might be of great value 
in formulating a highly credible 
deterrent posture. But sound 
policy is based on the examina- 
tion of probability, not wishful 
thinking, and weighing what 
one has against what one is 
. jeopardizing. 

The Americana have 
repeatedly spurned Israeli 
offers of a pact and invitations 
to deploy troops here. 
American thinking on the sub- 
ject is clear. Since Israeli com- 
petence In high-technology 
maintenance and operation is 
, one -of our main strategic 
selling-points, one cannot but 
ponder Incredulously why we 
i not- only continue to embarrass 
i the U.S., but undermine our 
i own arguments as well. D 
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SITTING comfortably beneath 
the canvas shade on the hilltop. 
It is easy to Imagine Napoleon 
standing on this very spot, 
ordering his cannon to open fire 
on the walled city of Acre lying 
placidly a kilometre to the 
northwest like a bumpy tree- 
stump waiting for a boy to 
throw a stone at it. 

Napoleon, his eye fixed on his 
place in history as he carried 
French arms and culture to the 
Levant, was unaware of the 
history curled up beneath his 
very feet — 4,000 years of ft 
screaming to be let out. 

Prof. Moshe Dotan of Haifa 
University's Department of 
Maritime Civilizations' has been 
letting it out for the past six 
years in his dig on Napoleon’s 
Hill or Tel Akko. (The name 
Acre was bestowed by the 
Crusaders, who confused the 
town with the biblical city of 
Ekron.) 

The cannon balls left behind 
by Napoleon's army near the 
top of the SOm.-high mound 
were not what he was looking 
for. It was the evidence that lay 
below of cultures ranging from 
Assyrian tyrannies to Aegean 
democracies, whose peoples 
had stood atop these same 
packed-earth ramparts and 
revelled in the same superb 
view. 

“This layer Is just industry 
and workshops from 1800 to 1180 
BCE," said Dotan, pointing Into 
one of the excavation pits. 
“Pottery making, metalwork- 
ing, purple dye manufacturers. 
This continued to be industrial 
until a new element arrived." g 
The now element, which s 
is represented in the cleansed h 
excavation area only by some v 
grey ash, was "sea peoples" 
bearing artifacts and pottery 1 
stemming from the Aegean tl 
cultures to the northwest. Bas- tl 
ing himself on Egyptian a 
sources, Dotan believes these d 
were not the Philistines, who A 
landed further south on .the ti 
coast, but Sardinians or, as the a 
sources call them, the Shardan. o 
Why should Industry be such A 
a major factor in this and other ot 
civilization layers at Aore? P( 

Dotan nodded at the large tl 
Koor industrial complex to the tl 
south of the tel and at the rest tl 
of the Aore Industrial area, c 

"Proximity to the sea, the tl 
availability, of clay, sand and 
other raw materials." A major tl 
factor, he said, was Acre's posi- i a 
tion at the crossroads between ol 
the coastal road (Via Maris) T 
anq the inland road to £( 
Damascus. • 


h scholars, because besiegers 

had developed the battering 
n ram, which walla of that period 
t. could not resist. Perhaps, 
e suggest others, atop the ram- 
g parts were walls of sorts, which 
e haVe not been preserved, 
i- Two years ago, Dotan un- 

0 earthed the 3m. -high remains of 
a gate of stone and mud brick 

9 from this Canaanite period, fac- 

1 lng towards the sea about 800m. 
i to the west. During this 
■ season’s dig, his team finished 
i clearing most the Seagate, as 

Dotan calls it, and also exposed 
part of a stone staircase leading 
up to It. 

Like the Canaanite gate 
recently uncovered at Dan, this 
too was.fllled In some 200 years 
after its 'Construction, when the 
city’s defences were replanned. 
Projecting from one wall of the 
gate entrance are the remains of 
a bench, on which the elders 
and Judges of the city may have 
sat. 

Before he could uncover an- 
cient cultures In this section of 
the tel, Dotan had to deal with 
contemporary culture. The 
fence surrounding a sports 
stadium at the foot of the tel 
covered the area abve the an- 
cient Seagate, Dotan managed, 
after lengthy negotiations, to 
persuade the local authorities 
to move the fence. 

However, young sports fanB 
found that an asbestos roof put 
up by the archeologists above 
the gateway to spare its mud 
brick from last winter's rains i 
made an admirable platform i 
from which to watch football 
games from outside the , 
stadium. Their weight caused a 1 
hole In the roofing and some < 
water damage to the gate. j 













Back to Canaan 

i he Post's ABRAHAM RABINOVICH hears from Professor 

Moshe Dotan about the archeological dig at Tel Akko that 
is searching for the origins of the port city. 


was the official language of the 
Persian Empire. The inscrip. 
t.Ion has not yet been 
deciphered, but apparently 
deals with goods and wages. 

A MAJOR landmark in Acre's 
history was its peaceful con- 
quest by Alexander the Great in 


IT WAS PROBABLY not the 
sea - that attracted the first 
Canaanite settlers 4,000 years 
JKO, but the narrow stream a 
few hundred metres to the south 
5 I? 1 th « ffoes by the name 

of the Naaman River (the Belos 
R /v«rJn antiquity.) A handful 
of fishermen on its banks ln- 
oioAte.thdt the river is Stlll &live 
today. For the first settlers; the 
river .was a luxuriant source of 
water, The first port at Aore 
was. probably the river itself, 
small boats anchoring in Its 
mouth or being hauled up- 
stream. - 

That first Canaanite city was 
the largest on the site to? some 
Jiooo years,, It iyaa surrounded 
by earthen ramparts some 25m. 
Werh and angled at 8Mo 
degrees- Why sloping ramparts 
and not' vertical walls? 
Perhaps, suggest some 


THE CANAANITE city Is men- 
tioned In the Egyptian Execra- 
tion Texts (about 1800 BCE) 
and In subsequent Egyptian 
documents of the Second 
Millennium. When the Israelite 
tribes arrived in the land In 
about 1200 BCE, Acre was part 
of the territory assigned to 
Asher. Although the Asherites 
could not conquer It, they ap- 
parently settled peacefully in 
the area. "Asher drove not out 
the inhabitants of Akko,.. but 
the Asherites dwelt among the 
Canaanitea, the inhabitants of 
the land" (Judges 1:81). 

However, the Bible indicates 
that David's empire 200 years 
later embraced Aore and a strip 
of coastal territory as far as 
Tyre In modem Lebanon. King 
Solomon apparently handed It 
to Hiram, King of Tyre, among 
the score of ' northern cities 
given to the Phoenecian king 
for his assistance to Solomon In 
the construction of the Temple 
m Jerusalem. • 

After this, it was never to be a 
Jewish city until 1948, although 
J ewe were almost always a part 
of the population, enjoying 

distinguished 

scholarship. .. 

r* 4 .™ the Persian 

period, beginning in the sixth 
1 oentupr BCE, that Acre began 
to be developed;os a major pprt, 
f ? eet * It li t base 

HLK*?* on Bsypfc It would 
'I™? 1 * • It*' pre-eminence as a 
port untltHerod huUt his' port a! = 
dow " th * 

coast in. the ; ftrst oentury. \ 
The flrstwriikft^omthe 
Persian- period ln'Aorevyas un-/ 
coyered this summer a bowl 
Inscribed in Phoenician, script, 

; despite the fact that* Aramaic 


Already In Persian times, 
new quarters were being built 
on the open ground between the 
tel and the sea. This was great- 
ly accelerated In the Hellenic 
period. Dotan estimates that 


the population of the city, 
renamed Ptolemais by its new 
rulers, was some 80,000 — 
almost twice the population of 
Acre today. 

Ptolemais was the largest 
polls or autonomous city-state 
in Hellenistic Palestine, the 
political and material culture of 
the Aegean flowing bountifully 
into the city through Its new 
port. An example of this 
culture, so different from 
Jerusalem's, Is an Attic jar un- 
earthed by Dotan showing a 
naked Hercules, two satyrs and 


two women. Large quantities of 
luxurious Attic ware have been 
found near the northwest area 
of the tel overlooking the sea. 

"Those finds point to the ex- 
istence of a city quarter oc- 
cupied by rich merohants, 
probably Greeks, who chose the 
finest spot on the city's 
acropolis," says Dotan. 

During the Maocabean 
revolt, the city was hostile to 
the Jewish cause and It was 
there .that Jonathan of the 
Hasmonoan ruling family was 
takoh prisoner, Two hundred 


at theaie 0 0 of Acre, 1199. From 
BartMUmyand Miry a "Napoleon en Egypte. ” 

bron * e ^rror from a Late Bivnxe 
Age fomh. (Israel Museum, Jerusalem) 

Frk 3 dinan) rflffm6M ^ 0/ “ blaok -° n ’ red Ailia (Moshe 
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vpara later, with the outbreak fjF= 
S the great Jewish revolt 
aealnst Rome in 00 CE, Acre’s 

gentiles massacred 2,000 ol the 
Jewish population. 

A Jewish quarter was re- 
established after the suppres- 
slon of the revolt by the Roman 
rions. According to halacha. 
u£ town was outside the boun- 
daries of Eretz Ylsracl, and the ° 
Jews buried their dead some 20 “J 

km to the south, at the fool of fc 

Mount Carmel within the boun- 
daries of the Holy Land. When 
Byzantine Ptolemais fell to the 
Arabs In 030. it reverted to Us 
original name, which had been 
preserved by the Jews for 
almost 1,000 years. 

Jewish scholarship thrived in l 

medieval Acre. Maimonldca i 

visited the town in 1105 and I 

Benjamin of Tudela five years « 

later found 200 Jews, among 
them leading scholars. Three 
hundred rabbis from England 
and France settled in the town 
in 1211, and in 1200 a large 
group of students and teachers I 
from France founded a yeshiva I 
known fits Midrash Hagadol de I 
Paris. Scholars from Eretz 
Ylsrael and Babylon addressed I 
questions on religious matters I 
to "the scholars of Acre." 

This period, however, waB ac- 1 
eompanied by destruction and j 
massacre. The Crusaders cap- 1 
tured Acre, lost it, and recap- I 
tured It in 1191, making it their 
capital. The Mamluks swept I 
down upon the town 100 years j 
later to massacre most of its j 
Christian and Jewish in- l|L_ 
habitants. Jews returned In 
small numbers with the Ot- 
toman conquest In 1510. IP 

They did not leave until 1935, I J 
when Arab riots forced Acre's J 
350 Jews to flee to safety. Its j 
fortress, however, accom- I 
modated such prominent I I 
Jewish prisoners of the British 1 j 
Mandatory authorities as I 

Vladimir Jabotinaky and MoBhe I 

Dayan. In 1947, the Irgun stag- I I 
ed a spectacular raid on the for- I | 
tress to free prisoners. About a I | 
quarter of the city’s population I 
today are Arabs. Although | I 
some Crusader ruins are still I 
visible in the Old City, most 1 
remains dato from the Ottoman 1 I 
period. 1 

Prof. Dotan is searching for j 1 
neither Ottoman nor Crusader 1 
remains. He Is probing the tel 
and some Isolated locations I 
. around It to find what ho can 
about the first, and least known, 1 
half of Acre's history, from the I 
Hellenistic back to the I 
Canaanite period. 

Most of this history lies inside 
the tel, but there is much from 
the Hellenistic period between I 
the tel and the sea, an area 
covered In good part by in- I 
dustry and residential quarters. I 
• In a dig near the Tambour paint I 
Plant, Dotan haB uncovered 
remains of a defence tower with 
a. 20m; radius, the largest ever 
. found in this country. 

■ .The tel once measured 200 I 
. ..'dunams, but BO dunams ward 

■■ whittled away during the I 
Turkish and British periods. 
Nevertheless, Dotan has no fear 

■ °f running out of material. 
After seven seasons of digging | 

■ with the assistance each 
. sunnier of scores of volunteers, 

: mostly from the U.S*. anc * 

. .Professionals, he has ex- 
. . . QSyated,' he estimates, about 5 
: , per cent pf the . existing mound . 

- • “There’s enough here for my 
v- pand children and theirs too, 

- he says,.: E 
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Attention 
New Immigrants! 

Now or Never 

On ilio first t>f January. 1981. the new customs laws will go into effect. In 
order to enable you to obtain the maximum benefit from your status wa of- 
for you 

A plan without precedent 
30% down payment 
10 monthly payments 

No guarantors 

Do you need money to buy a dishwasher? Are you thinking of a videotape? 
Are you not importing for lack of funds? 

Payment conditions are the same. Do you need a payment plan adapted to 
your situation? Consult us about all your needs l ^ ____ 

It's important to take into consideration that all orders must arrive m 
iho country before December 31 this year. Our company will 
assume responsibility for every order received before October 1 5. 

Visit our salon and verify why we are deservedly 

THE LEADING COMPANY SERVING NEW 
IMMIGRANTS 

Weekdays 9 e.m. to 7 p.m. Fridays 9 e.m. to 2 p.m. 


Serving NewOlim 
Since 1971 
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You have a wide choice — Iraq versus Iran or vice 
versa. The Moslem Brotherhood against Assad's 
Syria. Libya versus Egypt. Lebanese Shiites versus the 
PLO. Algerian-supported Polisario against Morocco. 
Gaddafi against everyone and everyone against Israel. 

Many people in the West are beginning to realize 
what we in Israel always knew! Things in the Middle 
East are not always as simple as some experts 
would have us believe. 

But of course, many people still believe the superficial 
headlines of their “local papers/' That's where we 
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Israel faster than airmail every week. 

Twenty-four pages packed with news, views, percep- 
tive articles, revealing reviews, photos, cartoons and 
more, much more. 
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BEN ZION V. is not your 
average commuter. Every 
morning at six he takes the No. 
232 bus to Bolt Dagon where he 
changes for the 184, which 
brings him to Glvat Shmuel. 
After eight hours' work on a 
construction site, he takes the 
164 back to Belt Dagon, changes 
for the 451 and gets off at the 
central bus station in Ramie. 
From here he walks three 
kilometres to the gate of 
Ma'asiyahu Prison. This is 
home for Ben Zion V. 

A lean, loose- jointed man in 
his twenties, Ben Zton has been 
in and out of prison since he was 
a boy, and he has retained a 
cocky tilt of the head and the 
habit of blaming his problems 
on somebody else. "I have no 
say over these things," he tells 
you. 

First convicted at 18 , for 
possession of stolen goods — "A 
couple of gold necklaces, that's 
ail. How was I supposed to know 
they were stolen?" — he did a 
two-year stretch at 'Tel Mond. 
After seven months on the out- 
side, he was back In prison 
again, for drug-peddling. This 
time for three years. “If only 
the army had taken me, I 
would've been a different per- 
son. But they didn't want me, 
just because I had a police 
record — so who needs them?" 

Now, Ben Zion is completing 
his third prison term — five 
years, for armed robbery. Six 
months before his release, he 
was transferred from Ramie 
Prison to the Rehabilitation 
Unit at Ma'asiyahu. 

“All this talk about 
rehabilitation Is a lot of bull," ti 
he says. "They want to teach " 
me work habits! How're they h 
going to teach me work habits? r 
Sure, I get up every morning h 
and go to work every morning r 
— - while I'm here. I have to. n 
They force me. But I'm leaving h 
this place in two days and, let c 
me tell you, I won't be getting 
up at four in the morning once h 
I'm out. Not after I've been up s 
most of the night having a good a 
time. What I'm going to do now u 
is find me one of those rich B 
tourist girls, marry her and go n 
to America — that’s what I b 
dream about." 1 , 

Ben Zion’s room-mate, a 
Shraga, sits on his bunk In front a 
, of a table strewn with miniature ft 
■ baby-boots and piles of coloured ii 
beads; he is making trinkets to g 
hang on rear-view mirrors. It is o 
. dainty work for a mail who has g 
taken a potshot at his girl a 
friend. "She only lost a lung," d 
he says, adjusting his knitted ii 
skullcap. ."And she deserved to a! 
lose more, the whore. I was go- 
ing to marry her, you know — pi 
then I found out she was fl 
cheating on me. Most women tl 
these days are whores. They're n 
" OK when you beat them, but tl 
when you’re nice they start aot- di 
lng up." , w 

During his three years in - .ai 
Beeraheba prison, Shraga si 
became deeply religious, but If 
his new faith has brought no so- k 
eond thoughts about his crime; m 
if anything, he has found an en- m 

dorsement somewhere in the d< 
Talmud; "Mosda said. 'When - oj 
you go to a woman’, take': a' bt 
: whip.’" Shraga, tooi wUl soon' . q] 
•l?e leaving Ma'asiyahu, 1 ’s' fr 
Rehabilitation Unit. ' ' bt 
The third bunk in the room P' 
belong* to Nissan — a short, 
tight-lipped, man now ending at 
the three-year term .he got for ec 
sheltering his brother, , who had at 


'tm. 
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GRIME AND 
REHABILITATION 

PAULA HIRTH visits a minimum 
security prison that allows some of its 
inmates to work outside but is still 
failing to rehabilitate them. 


taken part In a bank robbery. 
"What was I supposed to do?" 
he asks. "Squeal to the police on 
my brother? My own brother? 
Never! Not if I had to spend the 
rest of my life in jail." The 
moral imperatives that brought 
Nissim to prison will keep him 
company when he goes out. 


MA’ASIYAHU, a minimum- 
security penitentiary within a 
stone's throw of the concrete 
walls and watchtowers of 
Ramie Prison, could pass for a 
modest vacation resort. The 
bungalows are spotless, the 
lawns manicured, and the trees 
almost conceal the barbed wire 
around the top of the chain-link 
fence. Orderly but sluggish, the 
inmates shuffle around the lush 
green grounds doing their 
chores and chatting with the 
guards. The striking thing 
about them Is a kind of sullen 
docility that Is. a little frighten- 
lng beoause of what might be 
simmering beneath it. 

Ma’asiyahu holds some 650 
prisoners serving sentences of 
five years or less for crimes 
that range from tax evasion to 
manslaughter. Nearly 100 of 
them are employed in In- 
dustrial plants outside and in 
workshops inside the prison, 

■ assembling baby-buggies and 
sewing rucksacks, for a wage of 
IS40 a day. About 300 men are 
kept busy with prison- 
maintenance Jobs, 'for canteen 
money — 181.5 a day. The rest 
do nothing: some are physloally 
or mentally disabled' and 
others, jailed for defaulting on 
qilmony payments, are barred 
from work: by the rabbinical 
courts, aa an extra twist to their 

punishment. .; , 

The afternoons, and evenings 
at Ma’asiyahu fairly throb with 
educational and recreational 
activities: coOraea in Bnalish 
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Arabic, the three R’s, the 
Talmud, groups for drama 
buffs and music lovers. That 
the courses are conducted by 
the Inmates themselves la not a 
part of the rehabilitation 
programme; the prison budget 
simply doesn't provide for ac- 
credited instructors from the 
outside. A matter of priorities. 

Some 30 metres past the gate 
and halfway down to the main 
prison stands the Rehabilitation 
Unit. The latest wrinkle in 
prison architecture. It looks like 
a tract house In one of the less 
prosperous development towns. 
With six 4-bunk rooms and a 
recreation hall, it holds 24 
prisoners chosen for their good 
behaviour and their potential to 
keep to the straight and narrow. 

Ben Zion, Shraga and Nissim 
live here. Their speolal 
privileges: travelling alone to 
and from work, and a weekly 
group-therapy session which 
they shrug off as just another 
prison chore. The small basket- 
ball court where they used to 
practise with the other 
prisoners has been declared off- 
IlmitS after the guards caught a 
man from Rehabilitation pass- 
ing drugs to an inmate from the 
main prison. Now, on Satur- 
days, they climb over the fence 
of the nearby high school 
playground, and exercise there. 

Though Ma'asiyahu ii 
oriented towards rehabilitation 
rather than, custody,- the prison 
employs scores of guards but 
only one full-time social 
worker. Explaining the patio, 
Ma'asiyahu's director, Shaul 
Rosenperl, says; "If a prisoner 
escapes there’s the devil to pay, 
but if we don’t rehabilitate a 
man, nobody is blamed. It can't . 
be proved, anyway — yon can 
always say 'It’s impossible to 
rehabilitate him,' and that's- 
that." • . 


IN THE DIRECTOR'S office. It 
Is coffee time. The steaming 
glasses are served by a deferen- 
tial prisoner who trends softly 
In and out of the room. 
Rosenperl looks tired. He is 
putting the finishing touches to 
the week's schedule of ac- 
tivities while one of the wardens 
and a volunteer, Asher, gossip 
about convicts they have 
known. 

"So he puts the knife to his 
throat and says, 'I’m going to 
cut myself right now, right 
here,’" the warden reminisces. 
"And I say, 'Go ahead.'" 

"So? What did he do?" asks 
Asher. 

The warden shrugs. 
"Nothing. I knew he wouldn't. 
It's just one of their tricks — 
playing on your emotions, try- 
ing to make you feel guilty. By 
the way, Prctzlcr the Pimp Is 
coming back — remember 
him?" 

"Do I remember Pretzlcr!" 
says Asher. 

Asher comes to Ma'asiyahu 
every Monday afternoon and 
spends an hour or sp talking to 
one or two prisoners — his 
"cases," as he calls them. 
Often he tries to find Jobs for 
them after their release, and 
sometimes Invites them to 
dinner in his Ramat Hasharon 
villa. “Sure I remember 
Pretzler. He was one of my 
oases, for three years." 

"Well, he's in trouble again," 
says the warden. "Bigtrouble." 

"What a waste of time," sighs 
Asher and sips his coffee. "Iron 
into Yossl the other day — the 
one from Rehabilitation. He 
comes up to me and says, ‘I've 
been out for three months and I 
still can't get work.' So I ask 
him, 'What would you like to 
do?' and he says, 'House- 
painting'." 

"You know why, don't you," 
the warden interrupts. "While 
they're painting, they can look 
around to see if there's 
anything worth stealing." 

"Yeah. Anyway, right there 
and then I called up a builder I 
know, got It all fixed, and told 
Yossi, ‘All right, you can start 
tomorrow morning.' And Yossi 
asked ‘Wliat time?’ I told him, 
‘Seven.’ 'Can’t you make It 
eight-thirty? he asked. I said, 
‘No, you’re not a bank clerk.’ So 
he said, 'If I don't find anything 
better by tomorrow, I’ll 
come.' " 

"That’s the last you've seen 
of him," says the warden, “un- 
til he comes back here." 

THE WARDEN has been on the 
Job for 15 years and he knows 
what he Is talking about; of all 
the convicts released from 
Ma'asiyahu and other Israeli 
Jails, well over 60 per ctfnt are 
reimprisoned within three to 
five years, often for worse 
crimes. The Rehabilitation 
Unit, started seven years ago, 
has done nothing to improve the 
statistics. “What prisoners 
need Is money, not rehabi- 
litation," says the warden. 

"You can't drum new values 
into a man who's spent most of 
his life 'in crime," says 
Rosenperl. He, too, knows what 
he is talking about. Or should. 
With a B. Ai in sociology and an 
M.A. in criminology, Rosenperl 
has been running Ma'asiyahu 
for over two years. Recently he 
completed a study of corrective 
institutions, concluding that in 
the year 2000 it may , become 
necessary to separate tractable 
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from intractable criminals a* 
11,1 Important step toward, 
rehabilitation. Convicts who 
arc dangerous and considered 
incorrigible would be locked un 
while those who offer no rUkto 
society would be corrected n 
community-based programmes 
which give the offender a 
chance to right his wrong hv 
serving the public. * 

Why wait 20 years for such a 
reform? 

"Reforms need tremendous 
courage," says Rosenperl. The 
courage is needed on two fronts. 
For one thing, reforms are 
bound to run foul of the get- 
tough mood of the Israeli 
public. Like all Middle Eastern 
societies, wc cling to the 
fufirixta that urges taking a 
life for a life, an eye for an eye, 
a tooth for n tooth — and 
demands for sterner Justice are 
getting shriller aa crime 
spreads and the fear of it grows. 
What Israelis fail to realize is 
that a criminal who Is not 
rehabilitated will, sooner or 
later, be back on the streets, 
repeating his crimes. 

It also takes courage to enact 
reforms which have not been 
all that successful abroad, in 
Sweden and in the U.S. says 
Rosenperl: "My argument is 
that we mustn't learn from 
them because we, Israelis, 
always think that we can do 
things better — and it may be 
that in this case we can do 
better. We have a good reason 
to do better: after all, our 
criminals are the flesh of our 
flesh, we’re Jews and they're 
Jews." 

WHILE HE endorses rehabilita- 
tion reform In some distant 
future, for the time being 
Rosenperl is less worried about 
method than money — to pay 
for more social workers, psy- 
chologists, teachers, industrial 
plants on the prison grounds. 

And more prisons. The 
development plan of the Prison 
Service calls for the construc- 
tion of four more jails within 
three years, to accommodate 
the present overflow of convicts 
and house the expected BO per 
cent rise in the prison popula- 
tion by 1090. 

Says Dr. Peter Silfen, chief 
psychiatrist of the Prison Ser- 
vice: "What wo have is the 
most expensive system I've 
over known. The more 
repressive the framework, the 
more you have to guard the 
repressed forces, the more 
security staff you need and the 
moro money to run the huge ap- 
paratus — it's staple 
arithmetic. Why do they have to 
bring Portuguese workers to 
build the airfields in the Negev 
when they could take 1,000 
Israeli prisoners with their 
families, house them in the area 
and let them do the job. It 
wouldn’t cost nearly as much as 
it costs to keep them locked up, 
it would be useful for the 
prisoners and for the state. 
They could solve a thousand 
problems in one stroke. ' 
“Rehabilitation is social, “ 
continues. “Everything that w 
similar to life outside con- 
tributes to rehabilitation, 
everything that’s dlW ® re tl . 
from outside life t» » Btl 
rehabilitation. Prison is 

last place to rehab ate 

prisoners. In such arU «oW 

conditions it’s impossible w 
educate people to be reap 
ble citizens." _ 
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Tribal exorcist 

Novelist Amos Oz is obsessed by fanaticism. 'My principal 
aims are to fight it as a political being and to decipher 
it as a storyteller/ he tells the Post's BENNY MORRIS. 


political realities 
developments. 
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I PASSED between the two 
olive tree stumps that guard 
his door, and Amos Oz ushered 
me Into the one-and-a-half- 
room flat at Kibbutz Hulda 
where he does hla writing. 

At 41, he is already 
something of a cult figure for 
young Israelis . He Is surround- 
ed by controversy. An out- 
spoken dove, since 1907 he has 
consistently endorsed the 
Palestinian demand for aelf- 
determlnatlon. His fiction's 
dark landscapes, bleak plots 
and resigned or Ignoble 
characters have boon con- 
strued by many as an oblique 
attack on the Zionist enterprise 
and its founding fathers; his In- 
novative, sometimes brutal, 
prose nnd his sharp portraits of 
kibbutz life and mores have 
shocked many Israelis. 

He has lived In Hulda, in the 
Judean foothills , since 1954. 

. Translated Into 18 languages. 
Including Catalan, Finnish and 
Japanese, Oz is Israel's best 
selling writer abroad. 

He is shorter than expected, 
almost stooky, fair and hand- 
some. His translucent, grey- 
blue eyes at times take on a 
possessed look. 


OVER CHEAP Israeli cognac, 
extracted from the solitary 
Wardrobe. Oz begins to talk. He 
seems always to be straining 
for precision, perhaps his 
codeword for truth. His speech 
is apparently effortless, yet 
theatrical. As in his novels, the 
continuous shifts between irony 
and straight narrative, 

.blandness and flights of im- 
agination, are unheralded ana 
abrupt. 

• In the biographical essay. A 

Persona! Note (1078), O* 
? Wrote: "I have written... iroruc 

tales about the gulf between the 

pioneering dreamers and their 
Friday, October io, wm 


dreams... [about] yearnings, 
paranoia, terror, nightmares, 
mesBianlc hopes and the striv- 
ing after the absolute. 

"1 write in order to capture in 
words where my family came 
from, why they came here, 
what they hoped to find, what 
they did find, and why they 
wore and still are hated unto 
death by different people in 
different places at different 
times. I write In order to ex- 
amine what may still be done 
and what may not... to appease 
evil spirits." 

THE SETTINGS for his fiction 
arc often from Oz's past- He 
was born in Jerusalem in 1939 
and grew up there. War was 
ono of my major, early ox 
perioncos. It induced in me a 
feeling that people out there 
were bent on killing me. he 
says. Oz took part In the raid 
against Syria a Tawfik 

servedhi S\JSSh W&k 

Sinai. During th ®. l973 J°£o^n 
pur War he fought on the Golan. 

Post-1948 Jewish Jerusalem, 
with Jordanian snipers on the 
crenellated Old City w rile .is 

: &d cltle S the ">«»“ of 

, Holocaust Europe.) 


and more people who have seen 
worse horrors per square foot 
than anywhere else. 

"I and my characters are 
rather moderate lunatics. Most 
literary heroes are mad or 
murderers or both.” . 


BARELY TWO months ft f ter 
the guns of June 1967 had fallen nc 
silent. Oz published “Tho c( 
Minister of Defence and Leben- ju 
sruum . " In that essay, Oz sup- P 
ported "the sacred right of self- hi 
determination and national in- 
dependence" of the Palestinian 15 

Arabs. ,[ 

Oz argued: "For a month, a 
year, perhaps a generation, we a 
will have to sit as conquerors in n 
lands to which we are bound by v 
historical tradition... But.. .not a 
as saviours or liberators." The » 
moment peace is achieved, c 
"we will be in a position to < 
honour the right of the Palesti- s 
nian Arabs to independence 1 
and security." He added that * 
this applied also to Arab- 
populated East Jerusalem. 

Oz defines himself today as 
"a much more pessimistic 
dove." He speaks with con- 
tempt and bitterness of the 
Palestinian leaders and West 
Bank notables he has met with 
over the years." They'll say. in 
private, things I can endorse. 
But these professions of faith 
are worthless If they are un- 
willing to repeat them, public- 
ly, to their own people." 

Oz refers to Raymonda 
Tawll's recently published My 
Home, My Prison. That West 
Bank poetess's memoirs, says 
Oz, approach the conflict with 
"humanity, reason and un- 
derstanding. But it is strange 
they have appeared in Hebrew 
and English but not in Arabic, 
and not in the West Bank. 

"There is absolutely no 
i symmetry between Jewish and 
Arab policies; there never has 
j been. The mainstream of the 
l Zionist movement never aimed 
r to throw the Palestinians into 
the sea or the desert." 


yearnings. What are our yearn- 
ings to them that they should 
weep for us?" 

"The Zionist enterprise has 
no objective justification ex- 
cept the drowning man's 
justice when he grabs the only 
plank available to save 
himself. And that is sufficient. 
However, in a controversial 

1978 essay “Hirbei Hizze and 
the Mortal Danger," Oz wrote: 

"1 want to say that Zionism is 
an essentially just 

movement... But carrying out 
Its alms Involved committing 
an injustice. It appears that the 
injustice was a necessary con- 
dition, without which the Jews 
could not have founded their 
state. That injustice [continues 
to] pain and perturb us, as it 
should. But it does not negate 
the basic righteousness of 
Zionism." Oz, however, went 
on to warn Israel against allow- 
ing that pristine Injustice to 
serve as a model or sanction 
for further injustice. 

He continues to regard the 
partition of Palestine between 
i Jew and Arab as the only 
acceptable solution to the con- 
i flict. "Where justice clashes 
. with justice, either force will 
. decide the issue or a sad, incon- 
sistent compromise will be 
i reached." If it is to be force, 
„ then "I don't know whose force 
t will finally prevail." 


ANY KIND of fanaticism 
obsesses Oz. He sees himself 
"as a world authority on com- 
parative fanaticism." He hopes 
to be offered a chair on the sub- 
ject when some university 
finally establishes one. He is 
spellbound by "instincts 
dressing themselves up as 

ideas or becoming Ideas. 

"I am astonished by now 
easily, and with what 
enthusiasm, men discover 
things they come to consider 
more Important than life itself. 
I think there must be some sort 
of primal hatred of life at play 
here, a lack of talent for life, or 
defeats In love. My prine pa 
aims are to fight It as a political 
being and to decipher It as a 
storyteller." 


Htq CHARACTERS mirror an • 
Svlronment of JW* -J* 
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IN "The Lost Garden," an es- 
say from 1968, Oz recalled that 
"the first films I ever saw were 
Tarzan movies." The weak 
always triumphed, justice 
always won out. "They blended 
wonderfully" with his Zionist 
upbringing in their portrayal of 
"a handful of righteous idealists 
victorious over a surrounding 
sea of brutal savages." 

The great Jewish fear is not 
of wars, or even destruction, it 
Is the fear of exclusion, Oz 
aavs “The worst thing the 
Arabs did to us was to treat us 
as pariahs, to perpetuate the 
Christian European tradition 
and regard us as objects rather 
than subjects." • 

' Oz's approach to the Israeli- 

Palestinian struggle la 
moralistic but attuned to 


THE WEST also Beems to 
depress Oz. 1 'The Western 
world regards the Israeli 
drama as a spectator sport, 
and expects us continually to ■ 
provide a superb performance. 
They'll agree to nothing less. 
They seem to be saying: 'Ex- 
cel. or we’ll have our money 
back.' " 

The concept of exclusion 
offers a key to Oz's political 
outlook. He notes that, from the 
beginning, the Zionist move- 
ment had two aims In mind: 
sovereignty in the Jewish peo- 
ple’s historic homeland, and its 
legitimization by the political 
community. Israelis now feel 
that they and their state are be- 
ing systematically excluded 
from the family of nations, 
observes Oz. ^ 

"I am a Zionist,” wrote Oz in 
October 1967 (in an essay en- 
titled "The Meaning of 
Homeland"), "becauBeldonot 
want to exist as a fractional 
symbol In the minds of others." 


BUT OZ makes a crucial dis- 
tinction— and must be disliked 
by professional apologists for 
making it -- "between the in- 
ner motives of the return to 
Zion and its justification vls-ft- 
via others. The yearningB of 
generations of Jews [to return 
to Zlpn] are the motive, not the 
justification [of Zionism]. 
Political Zionism, legitimately, 
made political, secular use of 
religious-messianic year- 
nings... But our justification 
vIs-A-vis the Arab inhabitants 
of the land cannot rest.. .on our 


OZ LIVES at Hulda with his 
wife, a kibbutz movement 
archivist, and three children, 
aged 19, 15 and 2. He doesn't 
find life on the kibbutz con- 
structing. 

"There are some 400 people 
here. I know several hundred 
of them very well, even in- 
timately. If I lived In town I d 
never get to know so many peo- 
ple so well." 

Oz admits there is a reverse 
to the coin. "Many people here 
know more about me than 
perhaps I would like them to 
know." 

He sees himself as something 
of a “foreign agent" In the kib- 
butz, a sort of long- established 
"mole." He is a complete in- 
sider: at the same time, he is 
able to view things from out- 
side. J , 

His books, often set in kib- 
butz milieux, have earned Oz 
frequent reproofs from fellow 
klbbutzntks, who feel their 
society Impugned and their 
thinly-veiled selves satirized. 

Hulda enables Oz to spend 
moat of his time writing, and at 
the same time provides him 
and his family with a home, a 
flatlet to work in. and the 
economic and social security 
enjoyed by every member. 

[ The money he earns goes direct 
into the kibbutz treasury, and 
[ he puts in 12 teaching hours a 
t week at the regional kibbutz 
1 high school at Glvat Brenner. 

■ Oz's current political ac- 
tivities revolve around the ef- 
forts to achieve Israeli 
d withdrawal from the occupied 

ir territories in return for a com- 

prehensive settlement assuring 

0 "peace and security." He 
i- ' believes the occupation la eor- 
,f ruptlng the country and undcr- 
n mining Its position abroad. He 
ie firmly quashed the rumour that 
t. he is considering more "full- 

1 time" political activity. He has 
of several times written of Israel 
r . as "not exactly a tribe" but 
)n "not quite a nation." Then he 

ts himself, in his own definition, is 

jr a "tribal exorcist.” □ 
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U’n Brighton's lavishly -illustrated "Battle 0 / Britain” ( Odjfe , £ 8.80 ) 
JiiWudea a day-by-day account of the time when Britain alone faced 
"the whoM/itry and might of the enemy " WttAout the Battle of Bri- 
tain, Deighlon asks, what other battles would there have beenf A.B. 


The few revisited 


ONE WOULD think that World 
War II ilftd hern writliMi out. 
But former RAF of fleer ami 
historian Alfred Price him turn* 
ed up with the clearest hook on 
the Battle of Britain ever 
written, and one of the moat 
readable, Lcn Dclghton 
notwithstanding. Price has 
taken the events of il single day. 
It is not the day which now com* 
memorntes the Hattie of Britain 
but It was certainly the 
bloodiest. In hla brilliant 
analysis of what actually 
happened, Price manages to 
sum up all the issues. 

Claims by both sides at the 
time were greatly exaggerated, 
often in good faith. Figures 
have since been scaled down. It 
is now firmly established that 
on August 18, 1040, the 
Luftwaffe had 100 aircraft put 
out of action, 00 lost or beyond 
repair. The RAF had 73 fighters 
put out of action, 30 for good. A 
further 62 British aircraft were 
hit in attacks on airfields, 29 of 
them damaged beyond repair. 

Eleven British fighter pilots 
died and 19 were wounded, 11 
seriously. The Germans lost 
five aircrew killed, wounded or 
taken prisoner for each British 
pilot casualty. The Luftwaffe 
could not have wrecked Fighter 
Command without destroying 
Itself in the process. 

THE AUGUST 18 actions are 
described also by eyewitnesses 
Dn both sides, and the book is 
well illustrated with photos 
taken on that day. The author 
describes also how he helped 
organise post-war reunions of 
attackers and defenders, in* 
chiding thoso on the ground. 
The book has useful tables and 
documents. The one blemish Is 
the garish dust jacket. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN: THE 
HARDEST DAY by Alfred 
Price. New York, Charles 
Scribner's and Sons. 246 pp. 
$14.90. 

ROMMEL: BATTLES AND 
CAMPAIGNS by Kenneth 
Macksey. London, ArmB and 
Armour Press. 224 pp. Over 200 
illustrations and maps. £7.95. 

THE CRUCIBLE OF WAR. 
Western Desert, 1041 by Barrie 
Pitt. London, Jonathan Cape. 
006 pp. £8.05. 

Meir Ronnen 


If one can go by the names, 
three Jewish fighter pilots flew 
August 18 sorties against the in- 
truders, two of them shooting 
down German aircraft. The 
third, Pilot Officer Neville 
Solomon, was ambushed by an 


ME 109 on his first operational 
flight, and disappeared into the 
Channel. 

KENNETH MACKSEY 's book 
on Rommel doesn't add any- 
thingtoDesmond Young's Desert 
Fox. It is as much a picture 
bdok as anything else, and con- 
centrates on his campaigns and 
bAttlea, illustrated with simple 
but excellent schematic maps. 
Picture editing, layout and 
printing ore of high standard. A 
good book for armchair 
historians. 

I WOULDN'T have thought that 
there was much more to offer 
about the see-saw war in 
Cyrenaica in 1941 either, but 
Barrie Pitt's excellent book 
manages to offer new insights 
and kept me enthralled 
throughout; he has the ability to 
set the entire geo-political stage 
and yet tell the story at platoon 


level aa well. His book la r 
worthy successor to those of 
Desmond Young and Corelli 
Barnett. 

He is also scrupulously fair to 
the Italians, whom he clearly 
loves as a people; they have 
long been jeered at for deser- 
ting the Axis in droves. Over 
40,000 surrendered to two 
brigades of the Australian 6th 
division over a period of three 
days around Sidl Barrani. 
But Pitt is careful to. record 
whenever they were sufficient- 
ly well-led to fight back with the 
utmost bravery. He particular- 
ly notes the fine record of the 
Italian artillery, which in- 
variably fought to the end and 
with very telling effect; and the 
bravery of the Italian fighter 
pilots. 

What happened in the desert 
in 1941 was also the result of 
Britain's having to fight on 
many fronts with a minimum of 
stores and inadequate armour; 
Rommel would not have got 
away with things had the 
British been equipped with de- 
cent tanks and anti-tank guns. 
Wavell was responsible for the 
entire Middle and Near EaBt in- 
cluding Iraq — which tried to 
stab him in the back — and for 
Ethiopia and East Africa bb 
well. Churchill did not under- 
stand that Wavell needed ar- 
mour, not rlfle-carrylng infan- 
try. Wavell rubbed Churchill up 
the wrong way by always being 
right; he was eventually ex- 
changed with C*ln-C India, Gen. 
Auchinleck, who was entirely 
lacking in the experience need- 
ed to fight a desert war. 
Nevertheless, the needless 
sacrifices of Operation 
Crusader set the stage for the 
turning point the following 
year. 


The desort war was also 
studded with costly sacrifices 
stemming from political 
decisions. The Australian 
government and C-ln-C insisted 
on the replacement of the 
Australian Ninth division, 
which was more than holding 
its own inside the perimeter of 
Tobruk. Most or the exchange 
was eventually carried out, but 
at a terrible cost in ships and 
lives. 

Pitt has some harsh things to 
say about many British of- 
ficers. He never doubted their 
will to fight, but many were not 
professional enough. The 
British generals with 
something to say were often not 
listened to; and field com- 
mands were fragmented. Even 
the commando attack on 
Rommel's “H.Q.*' tit was 
somewhere else) was a fiasco. 

Rommel, on the other hand, 
usurped command. Ignored the 
Italians and directed battles 
from forward positions, 
“reading'* the battle as it 
developed. General Alan Cun- 
ningham, a brave and virile in- 
fantry and artillery com- 
mander who scored such a 
success In Ethiopia, was out of 
his depth in an armoured 
"naval’* battle. The most out- 
standing British front-line com- 
mander, Major-General Jock 
Campbell, was killed in a freak 
car accident just after being 
awarded the Victoria Cross (he 
led his tanks in a “soft" staff 
carl. Campbell, like his 
colleagues, did not have 
Napoleon's requirement: luck. 
But nor did they have the right 
equipment. It was a lesson 
Churchill learned the hard 
way; and one which the 
cautious Montgomery did not 
let him forget. □ 




WHY DO WE dream? If 
dreams have meaning, why are 
they often obscure to the 
dreamer himself? Docs it take 
specialist knowledge to decode 
thorn? Charles Rycroft writos 
that he has "no wish to lumbor 
the world with yet anothor 
theory of dreams." Neithor is 
his primary Intcrost the 
destruction of the theories of 
others. He tajies us, however, 
on a journey of inquiry and 
throws light into long-unswopt 
comers of the stables of sacred 
cows. 

Dr. Rycroft is a London psy- 
choanalyst associated with the 
Tavistock Clinic. He is part of 
what La known as the “Middle 
Group,” trained in the Freu- 
dian tradition but committing 
themselves neither to Freudian 
nor Kleinian orthodoxy. Each 
pursues an independent line. 
Rycroft makes good reading for 
jnnny, from the scientific seep* 
•tie to the man merely curious 
about psychoanalysis. Readers 
jjnfamillar with his previous 
books fA Critical Dictionary of 
£»2/c i hoanl3/3ie l Anxiety and 
Neurosis, Imagination and 
Reality) and others could do 
tyerse than begin here. 

Freud held that all dreams 
J*® wish fulfilments; theirfuno- 
Uon is to preserve . sleep. The 

dream work” disguises these 
Wishes., because they would be 
UnacaepUble to the dreamier. 
The symbols, used for this pur- : 
POse constitute a language 
Which is learnable. The analyst 
arrives at the “latent content”, 
through . translating them,; 
bB^ped by ;the . dreamer’s 


Messages to oneself 


THE INNOCENCE OF 
DREAMS by Charles Rycroft. 
Hogarth Press, London. 169 pp. 
Notes and Index. No price 
stated. 


Rachael Chazan 


“free association.'' Freud 
described a phenomenon called 
“secondary revision": The 
droamer reshapes the dream in 
the recalling, making it hang 
together more rationally. 


THE KIND of thinking used in 
dreams Freud termed the 
“primary process.” It dis- 
regards logic, and temporal 
and spatial order. He saw the 
primary process aa National 
and primitive, akin to the id. 
The ideal of health was for 
primary to be replaced by 
secondary process, by rational 
thought. Dreams were regard- 
ed as neurotic symptoms. 

Jung had a different view of 
dreaming. He saw dreams as 
creative. The unoonsclous, 
symbolic type of thinking was 
not to be replaoed hut in- 
tegrated into the personality. 
He thought we dream even 
when awake, “but that con- 
sciousness makes suoha noise 

%Vcro« n n°Ls he g«unds for 
theory. For one thing, we now 


have laboratory evidence on 
dreaming, since we know 
dreaming occurs during 
“paradoxical sleep.” We learn 
that dreaming is necessary: 
after a subject is artificially 
deprived there is extra 
paradoxical sleep to make u > 
the loss. Rycroft concludes that 
we do not dream in order to 
sleep, but we sleep in order to 
dream. 

Hence, the hypothesis that we 
must hallucinate wish 
fulfilments to preserve sleep 
becomes unnecessary. In the 
face of facts, too, It is hard to 
maintain that all dreams are 
wish fulfilments: There are 
traumatic dreams and anxiety 
dreams. 


RYCROFT DOES NOT think 
dreams are things that happen 
to us; they are a form of think- 
ing. Dream symbols are not an 
active mechanism of disguise 
but an alternative mode of 
thought, §usan Langer’s “non- 
discursive symbolism." This is 
Imagery not translatable into 
verbal language. 

The whole point is that in 
dreams we can use a private 
language intelligible only to 
ourselves, since it needs to be 
understood by no one else. What, 
is intriguing is that one part of 
us is observing the other in the 
dream, 

Rycroft insists that dreams 
are essentially communications 


with oneself, not with another. 
Dreaming, after all, occurred 
long before psychoanalysis was 
thought of. Analysts who see it 
as referring to them may be 
falling into a trap. 

If all dreams have meaning, 
why is it so often obscure? We 
need a special hypothesis: that- 
“people tend to be, to a greater 
or lesser extent, out of touch 
with their whole selves and are, 
therefore, predisposed to dis- 
miss as meaningless nonsense 
messages which, if granted 
meaning, would compel them to 
alter and widen their concept of. 
themselves...” 

The book has a second theme 
which is woven between the 
lines and emerges in a final 
chapter: The origin of the 
creative imagination. For 
Freud, dream thinking was 
primitive, and the unconscious 
a dark swamp to be replaced by 
the dry land of reason. Dreams 
were neurotic symptoms. But 
this begs the question with 
regard to the dreams of the 
healthy. The creativity of the 
artlBt was explained as a form 
of neurosis. 


deflnables; that Einstein was a 
non-verbal thinker doesn’t trou- 
ble them very much. 


Rycroft takes a different 
direction. Tangentially he dis- 
cusses Jung, and Groddeck, 
that lone early admirer of the 
"It.” He might well have dis- 
cussed Erich Fromm and 
Sylvano Arleti too. He goes 
against the stream In re- 
evaluating “Primary Process”, 
symbolic, intuitive, non-verbal 
thinking. The positivistic 
philosophers of our time 
recognise only thinking as 
valid. They scorn the In- 


THE VAST rich territory of un- 
conscious, primary process and 
non-verbal thinking is largely 
uncharted. Rycroft believes 
that it holds and nourishes the 
roots of healthy creativity. He 
ends with more of a question 
than an answer, but this merely 
illustrates the point that 
piecemeal reasoning cannot 
capture these things. Rycroft 
cites Coleridge, And Keats' 
"negative capability’' which 
leads to understanding. Even 
the psychoanalyst arrives at his 
best meanings by exercising 
this "negative capability.” 

Rycroft ends with a poem by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, which 
ts left to speak for itself. 

It may be that I am imagining 
another unwritten book behind 
this book. Possibly it is un- 
writable. But as Rycroft 
reminds us, a poem has many 
meanings. 

Professors might spend years 
explaining and analyzing a 
poem; the total of all these ex- 
planations will still fall short of 
the meaning of the poem itself. 
In painting, this is more ob- 
vious: we can neither explain 
its power nor describe it in 
words. In music, Hans Keller 
rightly objects to using verbal 
language for analysis. 

Imaginative thinking cannot, 
be encompassed by “ex- 
planation,” nor the dreams 
which often seem alien to us. 
We can only learn to see and in- 
tegrate thja other world within 
us, □ 
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A nice worn 


IN SOME WAYS Margaret 
Drabble 's latest novel could be 
seen as an example of the kind 
of literature that has driven so 
many people away from 
reading fiction. It is quiet, un- 
dramatic, Introspective, full of 
common folk and com- 
monplaces. Nothing untoward 
or unusuqJL happens. 

At the same time, The- Middle 
Ground has all of those 
characteristics that make 
| reading novels one of the most 
fruitful pursuits of all: it sets 
loose an extraordinarily keen 
sensibility on our world and 
filters back to us through the 
Imagination more truth about 
our times and ourselves than 
most reportage or social 
science can muster. Today — or 
100 years from today — no 
document will be more reveal- 
ing about Western civilization 
at the beginning of this decade 
than a work like this one. 

Drabble tells the story - or 
better, displays the situation — 
of Kate Armstrong, working- 
class daughter turned top Lon- 
don newspaper columnist. Kate’ 

Is 40, divorced, not depressed, 
thank you. but taking stock, a 
not discreditable activity for a 
person her age. 

Kate Is also, rather to her own 
| surprise, rather post-women's 
movement. "You know," she 
says early on In the novel, "I'm 
beginning to think I feel the 
same way about women that 
my father feels about the 
unions. That it was a good cause 
in the old days." 


fomati sM , n i, ^ r . onter — 


"No wonder," Kate's friend 
Kvelyn muses about today's 
youth, "they dressed i! 
biiltlcdrcss, adorned with plate 

*™ nw ot b *dgcs on their 
bosoms , ami clinking chain ma, 
of staples and safety pins and 
paper clips. Each day they went 
into battle, along their own 
« re,ts. Her own daughteS 
Vu ky was not exempt. Vlckv 
had acquired a strange new 
habit uf walking around the 
linusc with a pair of open 
scissors." * 


THE MIDDLE GROUND bv 
Margaret Drabble. London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicholson. 248 
pp. £5.95. 

S.T. Meravi 

sick of opinions, slogans, 
ideologies, factions, causes. 
One could not speak, these 
days, without offending some 
pressure group, worthy or un- 
worthy. Sensibilities were In- 
flamed, catching Insults where 
none were Intended; an 
ideological epidemic had swept 
through Britain, perhaps 
through the world... 

"Maybe she should simply 
give up having any views on 


flamed, catching Insults where EVELYN AND VICKY „„i 

Jh^fthfworld": Perh ‘ ,Pa ZTSrotX' 3 

“Maybe she should simply novel The Middle* n" "’ll 
anything fo/a'year/shut Lip liar 

K. LIES! 


be. But, of course, she couldn't 
afford to shut up. She had to go 
on earning her living, and her 
living depended on peddling 
opinions." 

It might be thought that 
Drabble, now 40, has been 
tempted to suspend all views In 
this latest novel. But of course 
she's done no such thing. 
Although little more happens 


them conspiring to expand our 
awareness of what is going on 
around us. 

Each is also characterized 
with precision, fullness and not 
infrequently with Irony. For a 
book about heavy themes, this 
is one with an especially 
refreshing tone to it. Many of 
the characters are unhappy, or 
have reason to be; none seems 


Wwl^noveHlfke Do f ™<^ d ” SZ 

and IrTa Murt^" w L 'w Ir l! T . hc . hdok ala ° — 


FEMINISM and the fact of be- 
ing a woman occupy much of 
Kate s thoughts. But she has 
come to realize that there is 
more to her Identity. "She was 


and Iris Murdoch. Woolf is 
directly alluded to in The Mid- 
dle Ground), the novel Is still 
"about" a number of things, 
among them the relationships 
between parents and children, 
the qualities of friendship, 
keeping one's integrity Intact 
and — need wo say it?— the bat- 
tle of the sexes. 

All timeless topics, but all 
brought into sharp focus and 
made manageable when set 
against a specific time and 
place: London, 1980, when keep- 
ing oneself and one’s 


The los t bays 

BY AN ILLUMINATING coin- T\r^ n a j 
cidenoe, two books have D ° ra Sowden 
appeared, both dealing with — 


iSRAELITISCHES 

Founded hi l&oj, . ! • ; 


- • — * “'■Bunt WILD 

boys surviving In Hitler’s 
Europe. One took on a new 
aeries of identities, the other es- 

a conc entration 
camp. The first book Is factual 
thq second fiction. Yet they are- 

\ng faCeta ° r the aame suffer- 

To C ? i,d of th ® Holocaust by 
Jack Kuper (Futura, jE 1.25) is 
autobiographical, and though it 
S i«? c !L 1 I 8ens * ca l *° c °mpare It 

thl th w he i, A ? ne Prank di?0Lr y Us 
the blurb does) It has its 'own 

authenticity, and Is a lively 

*“■“* Kuperblum is now 
Jack Kuper, described as a 
successful Toronto 

buslnessmaj 1 , playwright and 
Him producer.*’ It Is not a well- 
b cok but it makes Its 

Snr a >f , ,/ anke - e oftme fr °m a 
poor but warm Polish Jewish 

home his father' WaTa 
shoemrikAn w. L a 


titles, shedding each whenever 
he risked discovery. 

He invented a story about a 
cruel stepmother who forced 
nim to leave home and sock 
work. He was Kubuah and 
Franek and Zigmund and Jan, 
and always afraid his clrcumcl- 
sion would give him away. His 
pwd Mks fluent Polish, adap- 
tabillty and willingness to work 

?] W \ y ? f0 ^ nd him a new home. 
Mostly he was exploited, 
sometimes well treated, until 
nis protectors became afraid 
for themselves. 

lnlii"l. aSt0r y. fUl1 toctdBnt, Ol 

ingenious self-preservation. He 
^f°!, T hls Yiddish (what he 
calls Jewish"). Church-going 
to conceal his origins, he begari 

hLR[ a M t0 J S aus - Bxx i something 
held him back. He couldn’t 

forget hia father, his mother, 


rals some of that very rare 
breed in modern novels: nice 
people. 

Kate even characterizes 
herself at one point, with much 
amused suspicion, as "a nice 
woman." I thought that indeed 
would have been a better title 
for The Middle Ground. In 
any event, you'll find a lot to 
like here. A woman's book? No 
more than feminism Is strictly 
a woman's problem. Mere fic- 
tion? Only if you are Inordinate- 
ly devoted to the literature of 
the front page. □ 

but they were too poor to keep 
him. 

I AM DAVID by Anne Holm, 
trnnslulod from the Danish 
(Magnet, Hop) , Is U10 story of an 
cluv on- year-old boy who has 
spent years in a concentration 
camp. Ho is not Jewish. His 
parents wore political prisoners 
in an unspecified country. His 
rather was killed. A guard who 
fell in love with his mother 
helped her escape, and deceiv- 
ed her Into believing her child 
dead. The same guard even- 
tually helps the boy’s escape. 
Making his way across Europe 
through Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, David finally 
reaches Denmark, and Ms 
mother. 

The story is told obliquely. 
You gather the details through 
the stray thoughts and fears of 
the boy. The circumstances are 
a little contrived. The boy 
chances on a house where he 
sees hia mother's picture. He 
crosses frontiers and snow 
mountains too easily. He speaks 

too many languages well — J u 
1 j i.Mntas in tne 


. . : warm Polish Jewish m. m , couj arrt 100 many languages —“•* 

WQC RENAL ATT kome ~ his father w)as a htR^nnillf his mother - learned from inmates in the 

‘ Re VUF • llliul- grandfather' a him from They ke P l a amp. Yet one reads on for the 
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pastures and still waters. 
Horrors are more vividly P or ‘ 
trayed because experience 
through a child's story. u 
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THEBE is a grunt need for the 
kind of book Professor Avlncri 
has written. Too often Zionist 
thought, and the history of 
Zionist Ideas, arc equated for 
the average reader with cliches 
and phrase-making, or else 
with a sterile academic ap- 
proach. It is » considerable 
achievement to provide a 
dramatic, and at the same time 
a comprehensive and lucid, In* 
tellectual history of Zionism. 

Avlnerl selects, synthesizes 
and explains, in delightfully 
clear style, the thought of 17 
Zionist thinkers, from Rabbi 
Nachman Krochmal, in the 
first part of the 19th century, to 
David Ben-Gurlon. Each 
emerges with his salient ideas, 
points in a new direction, ad- 
vances the story a little. 

The drama derives from the 
Interplay between the ideas of 
these thinkers and the general 
thought of their time. Once 
Emancipation had broken 
down the walls which enclosed 
European Jews, they could no 
longer take shelter in their 
separateness. 

Emancipation had a curious 
twofold effect: it prepared the 
way for integration into 
general society, and It created 
also a new openness to notions 
of national awakening. 
Krochmal, for Instance, 
applied to Judaism the 
Hegelian concept of Volkgeist, 
the spirit of a nation, which had 
provided the base of all those 
nationalist ideologies which 
dominated 10th-century 
Europe. 


Interplay of ideas 



HARA'AYON HAZIONI LIG- 
VANAV WlA W WJJ 
(Varieties of Zionist Thought) 
by Shiomo Avineri. Tel Aviv, 
Sifriat Ofaktm, Am Oved. 260 
pp. IS 24.60. 


Eastern Europe, the pogroms 
of 1881 disillusioned many, in 
particular the intellectually 
vibrant Jewish community In 
Odessa. 


doesn't convey his tragic 1 
aspect. Still, this is not an im* 1 
portant flaw, since the author's 1 
main concern is with Ideas. He 
points out that Herzl, like vir- 
tually all Zionist thinkers, 
thought of Zionism not Just as a 
national movement but as a 
social revolution. Herzl en- 
visaged an ideal society. Of 
course, this was the underlying 
motif of 19th-century 
utopianism. 

Avlnerl obviously admires 
Ahad Ha’am, an extremely 
rigorous thinker. He was 
regarded as a theoretician but 
Avineri observes that he had a 
clearer and more pragmatic 
perception than most Zionists. 
He expected most Jews to re- 
main in the Diaspora. He 
assigned the role of a spiritual 
centre to Eretz-Israel, from 
which Jewish values would be 
diffused abroad. 

Ahad Ha’am did not provide a 
clear enough definition of these 
Jewish values. Avineri fails to 
point out this crucial failure. 
Here we touch upon a major un- 
resolved issue, perhaps the 
major issue In the continuing 
discussion on the nature of 
Zionism. 


of interests with Jews and 
Zionism. Britain was not to be 
told where its interests lay. 
Jabotinsky, who believed that 
nations must communicate on 
the basis of power, was reduced 
to ineffective pleading with the 
British. 


Reuven Rosenfelder 


KROCHMAL DIVERGED from 
Hegel on one significant point; 
Hegel had recognized 
Judaism's Volkyeist, but ns a 
thing of the past. No, said 
Krochmal, Judaism belonged 
just as much to the future. How 
could its survival be explained 
In other terms? Unlike all other 
nations, Judaism lives In 
cycles. Decline is followed by a 
fresh start. Modern Jewish 
national thought boglnB at this 
point. 

The historian Graetz, In his 
monumental work, dilates on 
colleotlvo identity. In an ago in- 
spired by the Boarch for 
national being, ho documents 
Jewish history. His work is a 
kind of exercise in 


consciousness-raising. 

After these formative years, 
Zionist thought begins to ally 
itself with contemporary 
thought. Moses Hess, who 
earlier had employed anti- 
Semitic images in his Mar ** at ' 

Socialist writings, surprised 
everyone with his Rome and 

Jerusalem, published in 1882. 
He fused Socialism and 

Zionism. . . . 

His synthesis provided an in- 
tellectual base for the 
rebuilding of Eretz-Israel. 
Borochov. A.D, Gordon, and 
David Ben-Gurlon l a ntB f r f. t o e , d 
Zionism with the Socialis - 
Labour movement. 

Hess concluded that Eman- 
cipation had failed to provide 
an answer to the Jewish ques- 
Uon, and that a new period of 
rabid anti-Semitism was bound 
to follow. In unemancipated 


LEO PINSKER, a medical doc- 
tor, In his classical Auio- 
Emancipation, wrote about the 
need for self-help In this Jew- 
hating world. Immigration to 
America, he wrote, was a 
passive solution to the plight of 
the Jews in Russia. The active 
solution was immigration to 
Eretz-Israel. The Hebrew 
novelist, Perez Smolenskin, 
another Odessa figure, had 
calculated that Eretz-Israel 
could hold 14 million Jews. All 
these ideas had taken a prac- 
tical shape. 

Enter Theodor Herzl, the 
charismatic leader who com- 
bined an Incredible practical 
grasp with a powerful structure 
of ideas and ideals. Avineri 
dwells on Herzl’s gift for public 
relations, which resulted in a 
new public awareness of 
Zionism and the Jewish ques- 

tl °Avinerl’s fascination with 
Herzl's PR skills, however, 
gives the reader a rather poor 
notion of Herzl himself. He 


AVINERI'S discussion of 
Jabotinsky' s theories is of par- 
ticular interest, since they are 
not widely known. In a relative- 
ly lengthy chapter, Avineri con- 
siders Jabotinsky’s premise 
that "a man to a man is like a 
wolf." Jabotinsky applies this 
analogy to the relation of 
different societies to one 
another. Hia views offer no 
scope for a tepid liberalism. 
The nation is a supreme value, 
and must be formed and 
become disciplined and ef- 
ficient, functioning like a "well- 
oiled machine." A quotation 
from Jabotinsky' s novel Sam- 
son evoked for one reader a re- 
.cent television screening of the 
Moscow Olympics ceremonies. 

In all his copious writings, 
Avineri remarks, Jabotinsky 
never once discussed the 
possibility of a conflict between 
Zionism and Arab nationalism. 
The Zionist state would be a 
European transplant in the 
Orient. Avineri describes 
Jabotinsky's predicament when 
he foresaw the Holocaust. In an 
attempt to prevent It, he tried to 
1 convince Britain of its Identity 


THE GREAT Rav Kook ad- 
vanced a brilliant argument of 
quite a different nature. In an 
attempt to reconcile the 
irrellgion of the pioneers with 
his intense belief in the 
rebuilding of Eretz-lBrael. he 
maintained they were un- 
knowingly doing God's work. 
They should be regarded not as 
heretics but as part of Gods 
cosmic scheme to restore the 
land to its centrality In Jewish 
life; Eretz-Israel was the only 
place where a Jew could be 
whole. Rav Kook entirely re- 
jected the Diaspora. 

David Ben-Gurion stressed 
that a viable Jewish entity re- 
quires a sound economic infra- 
structure. A Hebrew working- 
class would provide an 
economic base for the country. 
This meant that power must be 
vested in the Socialist move- 
ment. Socialism has been a 
major component of Zionist 
thought for a long time. 

These and other thinkers are 
1 discussed in Avinerl's skilfully 
■ compressed chapters. Clearly, 

. the discussion about the nature 
» of Zionism and Israel is far 
l from concluded. • 

s In his epilogue, Avineri 
f remarks that the re- 
b establishment of Israel means 
o that Jewish life will recover Its 
u normalcy. However he remarks 
>, that the Diaspora's identiflca- 
d tion with Israel must be baaed 
[. on the projection of "different" 

1- values. 

in We return to the basic 
1 - questions provoked by Ahad 
b- Ha' am. Values — yea, but what 
ie values? Religious, secular, 
s. some intermediate form? Is 
s, Israel to be considered central 
tv in Jewish life, or as one par- 
ie ticular aspect of Jewish life (as 
sn the publisher Gershom 
n. Schocken suggested In a recent 

a Rosh Hashana essay). 

lie These are major issues, and 
es will continue to be debated, 
en Avinerl's work provides an ex- 
an cellent background, and is es- 
to sential for serious informed dls- 
Lty cussion. ^ 


A BRAVE ATTEMPT has boon 
made by the author of this 
modeBt work, one title in an 
enterprising British Berles, to 
tell a story that has filled much 
larger volumes. That Michael 
Kaniel should have been chosen 
to write such a book is in- 
teresting In itself, Bince, despite 
his American Ph.D. in Fine 
ArtB, he has pursued his subject 
through Rabbinic studies and a 
flourishing art business in 
Jerusalem rather than by way 
of university teaching and 
research. 

r This original approach for- 
tifies Kaniel' a introductory 
' chapter, which discusses the 
problems posed by the Second 
Commandment, and their early 
solution by Jewish scholars ana 
artists. In the course of , the 
hook’s first section, he then 
deals with Temple and 
! Synagogue architecture up to 
the Islamic period, th e Dura 
.. BSuropoa wall paintings, Jewish 
mosaics and funerary arty 
: and with Hebrew illuminated 
- manuscripts and some of the 


The mezuza is the message 


rrHP ART OF WORLD 
RELIGIONS: JUDAISM by 
Michael Kaniel. Poole, Dorset, 
Blandford Press. 160 pp., £8.95 


Gabriel Sivan 


first Illustrated hooka (mainly 
Haggadot) produced for Jews. 


ALTHOUGH he writes P rimarl ; 

may . oisn For in- 

J . eWl „ B e h mpreVpulaion times, 

stance, in P re “* p WPOte a com- 

a Portuguese Jew wr ^ ^ 
prehensive gu doubl- 

?d a Sj i0 an l Uluntinator . The 

» Amsterdam Haggada 
famous Amsior b a 

lather to produce more 


faithful or more interesting 
copies... all based on the 
original printed edition. And 
one Important outcome of the 
Hebrew printing press was the 
fact that "Jewish literature 
could now be more secure 
against total destruction by the 
agents of fanaticism and ig 

n °In the second, and lengthier, 
portion of his book. Kanleldis- 
cusses the influence of Sabbath 
observance, and of P ra y®^ 
directed toward J cruaalem , on 
the development of Jewish 
ritual art. He shows also how 
the concept of MMur mUmfc, 
enhancement of the religious 
nrecept, inspired the creation of 
beautiful ritual objects for use 
on the - High Holy Days and 
Pilgrim Festivals, on Hanukka 
and Purim. The Jewish life cy- 
cle led craftsmen to produce 
amulets for the superstitious, 
items for the circumcision 


ceremony, the tefillin and tallit 
worn from the age of bar-mitz- 
va. illuminated kelubVot or 
marriage documents, charity 
boxes and even hevra kaddiaha 
tankards for members of 
Jewish burial societies. 


THE FINAL CHAPTER deals 
with medieval and modem 
synagogue design but, for some 
reason, goes no further than the 
beginning of the 20th century, 
and thereby neglects many im- 
portant developments. 

Supplementing the textual il- 
lustrations in black and white, 
there are over thirty pages of 
finely reproduced colour plateB 
with many striking examples of 
Jewish religious art. A brief In- 
dex of names and topics is 
appended, but some basic guide 
to further reading would have 
been more in place. 

Unluckily, It is difficult to 
overlook the many miBprints, 
faulty syntax and inconsistent 
use of itallos. Rabbinic source 
references, inserted 

parenthetically in the text, look 


very odd indeed at times (e.g. 
Bab. Talmud Sanhedrin 
LXXIV:A), and should have 
been consigned to a footnote. 
Terms like "Sephardi" are left 
unexplained, and others, such 
as Genizah, are wrongly 
translated. Faced by a solecism 
like "enchantment of the com- 
mand" (for hiddur p. 

58), one is forced to conclude 
that too much was expected of 
an editor who knew little of 
Judaism, even less of Hebrew. 

"The traditional Jewish at- 
titude to art over the years," 
notes the author, "was that, as 
an es B entlal*p a ri of life and as a 
means of enhancing life, art 
should ideally have a moral 
content and convey an 
dlevating message. The func- 
tion of art in the Jewish tradi- 
tion Is to elevate and ennoble, 
man.”: By and large. Michael 
Kaniel does succeed in il- 
lustrating thia function, with 
more careful attention to detail, 
he should do even better when 
he attempts a major work on 
the same theme. ; ^ 
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THIS ARTICLE was inspired 
by a ride on a No. 4 bus down Tel 
Aviv's Rehov Ben Yehuda. For 
lack of better amusement, I 
began to count shops selling 
furs — and was past the dozen 
mark when the bus turned Into 
Allenby Street. The Golden 
Pages telephone directory lists 
21 fur shops along Ben Yehuda 
alone, not to mention those on 
adjacent side-streets, and on 
Allenby, Dizengoff and 
Hayarkon. All In all, there are 
over 00 furriers In Tel Aviv, 
another 25 or so elsewhere In 
the country. 

How do all these people moke 
a living In a country where one 
hardly needs a fur coat to keep 
warm? And how did so many 
furriers get here in the first 
place? Is the industry on the 
rise or decline? Will there be a 
new generation to carry on 
when the original furriers 
retire? 

The first question is very sim- 
ple to answer: tho vast bulk of 
sales is through export and to 
tourists, though an occasional 
■ Israeli buys a fur too. 

Export sales totalled nearly 
$17m. last year, with purchases 
by tourists close to another 
$2m. Of these sums, some 55-70 
per cent represents the coat of 
the imported raw materials. 
There have been random 
attempts to raise minks and 
other fur-bearing creatures In 
Israel, but all were abandoned. 
At the moment, there is talk of 
experimenting with Persian 
lambs, highly valued for their 
tight-curled coats. 

As to where the furriers came 
from, the answer is that this 
was a Jewish calling in Central 
and Eastern Europe, and many 
furriers came here In the ' 80 s 
and '40s. The first fur district In 
Tel Aviv was around Rehov 
Nahlat Binyamin, and the early 
customers were mostly Arabs. 
During World War II, when 
Europe was closed to them, 
wealthy Arabs came from 
Egypt and Iraq to have fur 
coats fashioned for their wives 
and daughters. 

The first furrier to Bettle on 
Rehov Ben Yehuda was an im- 
migrant from Germany, 
Emmanuel Roaenblum, who took 
a flat there In 1937 and began to 
work from it. Later, he 'moved 
to a shop at 28 Ben Yehuda, 
which Is still In existence, 
though currently selling off its 
stocks so that Roaenblum can 
retire. (His son became a doc- 
tor, not a furrier.) At about the 
same time as he began, the 
Lemberger family opened a 
tailoring shop at 24 Ben 
Yehuda, corner of Trumpeldor, 
and soon after branched out 
into furs. Their aon runs the 
business today. But, according 

to Roaenblum, who la deputy 
chairman of the Furriers' i 
Association, It was only In the 
'50s that Rehov Ben Yehuda ( 
became the fur . centre of Tel 
Aviv. . . 


WHAT FUR? 

MARKETING WITH MARTHA 



IN THE early, years, of the 
State, when rich Arabs no 
longer came and before tourists 
began coming in mass, much of 
the furriers’ work, Rosenblum 
recalls, consisted of renovating 


fur merchants began taking 
their wares to Europe to get ex- 
port orders. Their success was 
based on a combination of the 
high level of expertise and the 
low level of labour coats com- 
pared with Europe or North 
America. Daniel Barzilay, who 
setvea as general seoretary of 
the Furriers' Association 
branch within the Merchants' 
Association, says the main 
problem today is neither the 
source of raw materials nor the 
market potential, but rather a 
shortage of manpower.* 

*‘It Is a well-paying trade, 
with opportunities for advance- 
ment for people with talent, and 
the working conditions are 
pleasant," he said. But it is 
hard to attract the younger 
generation. He Is currently try- 
ing to Interest the Industry, 
Trade and Tourism Ministry 
and the Labour Ministry in 
cooperating In the establish- 
ment of a training school. The 
International Fur Trade 
Federation has already offered 
its assistance. 

Barzilay says that the 80 
furriers In Israel are all on a 
"good European level," and 
that he gets virtually no com- 
plaints about them from con- 
sumers. In the rare event of a 
"misunderstanding" between 
customer and furrier, the con- 
sumer can apply to the 
Ministry of Industry, or to him 
at the Merchants Association at 
8 Rothschild Blvd. (Tel 03 - 
856241). 

BEFORE I begin to roport on 
the visits I made to different 
types of Tel Aviv furriers last 
week, I must say a few words 
about priaes — a subject about 
which they themselves were 
generally reluctant to speak. 

Furs are still said to be better 
buys here than In Europe or 
North America, with savings 
amounting to as much as 30 or 
40 per cent. This will be 
somewhat altered If the 
Treasury goes through with Its 
intention of cancelling the VAT 
exemption for tourists. 

Prices are quoted In dollars, 
not In local currency. You 
should not go out looking at fur 
coats unless you have a 
minimum of a few hundred 
dollars to spend. One of the 
bigger firms tells me that? 500 . 
(I.e. 193,000) should buy a good 
quality jacket, or perhaps even 
a coat, in nutria. A well- 
designed mink or broadtail coat 
will run to several thousand 
dollars. The highest-priced furs 
are Russian sable, and the 
jungle cate, such as leopard, 
lynx- and tiger. These wild furs 




that Jewish women had 
brought with them from 
Europe. It was not long, 

however, before, tourists began 

discovering that quality furs 
could be purchased here, at 
reasonable prices and Israeli 
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lynx- and tiger. These wild furs 
ar^ generally off -bounds for the 
U.S. buyer, since the govern- 
ment has severely restricted 
their import on conservationist 
grounds. Prices can go as high 
as ?25,000 and more /But if you 


high-fashion furriers — Stefan 
Braun, who has a world reputa- 
tion and a celebrity -studded 
clientele. "Artist" and 
"wizard" are among the terms 
I have heard used to describe 
him. He buys his finished skins 
abroad, and his workshop 
makes them into a wide variety 
of jackets, coata, evening 
cloaks, stoles and hate, each 
Item virtually an -exclusive 
model. 

Braun sells only retail, direct 
from his own salon. He gives 
shows abroad on behalf of 
Israel Bonds and Wlzo, but does 
not do an export business. 

A visit to Stefan Braun's 
salon Is an experience In itself. 
Located In the courtyard of 99 
Allenby, it occupies- the 
building which was TCI Aviv’s 
first magistrates' court. Apart 
from the icy-cold air con- 
ditioning and the modern 
telephones, the ornate fur- 
nishings appear to have come 
■ straight out of pre-War Europe, 
perhaps from Braun's native 
Czechoslovakia. 

You can Just walk up and ring 
the doorbell during business 
hours too, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Sun- 
days through Thursdays, but 
Braun prefers customers to 
phdne for an appointment. 

Furs are always In fashion, 
he says, and styles today have 
returned to those of 40 and 50 
years ago, "A la Marlene 
Dietrich." If there la one thing 
on which furriers are united, it 
fa the claim that, in the long 
run, a fur coat is a better buy 
than a cloth one, because It 
lasts so much longer. Says 
Braun, "You can expect to 
wear a* fur coat as it fa for five 
to seven years, and then have It 
remodelled — even as many as 
five times." 

While many Tel Aviv furriers 
do a nice sideline in the 
summer-storage business, 
Stefan Braun says you can keep 
your fur at home, in an or- 
dinary closet, but under a cloth 
cover. It should be taken out 
and aired once a month. On the 
other hand, fur owners who go 
abroad for the summers might 
feel safer If these valuables 
were In professional storage 
and not at home. 

Despite the climate, furs are 
becoming more noticeable in 
Tel Aviv - if only the "hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Inexpen- 
sive rabbit jackets worn by 
young shopgirls," says Braun. 

Still, it's a fur," he admits, 
though of course he and other 
serious furriers do not deal in 
these. Imported ones were sell- 
ing in regular clothing shops 
last winter for a couple of thou- 
sand llrot. 


r T "‘HI a iur aiOJB lO 

toss around your neck, you can 
find these .for a couple of hun- 
dred dollars, even ■ from big- 
name designers.. . i 

I BEQAN inly visits at; the salon- 
of the best-known of Israel's 


AT THE OTHER end of the at- 
mosphere spectrum from 

Braun's salon is the modern fur 
factory Par-Is-Ur, one of the 

largest fur exporters in the 

country, with sales of ?3.fim. 

I”® y ® ar and an expected 
S4,mn. for this, By the way, ex- 
ports Qf the Industry in general 
J 1 5 v ® £ een ri »hig at the rate of 

Anita 1° per 0ent annually in 
dollar teems in recent years, 
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the Industry Ministry tells me. 

Par-Is-Ur Is short for Parvot- 
Israel- Uruguay (Pnrt'ot being 
the Hebrew for furs) . Its owner- 
manager Marcos Astman, who 
is chairman of the Furriers' 
Association, and his brother 
Leon came here 16 years ago 
from Uruguay, where they 
were the fourth generation in a 
furrier family, originally from 
Galicia. They brought with 
them a core of South American 
experts, and today have 60 
white-coated factory 
employees, and another 15 who 
do piece-work in their homes. 

The Astman brothers 
emphasize the problem of a 
manpower shortage in the fur 
trade, and believe steps should 
be taken to encourage young 
men and women to enter as ap- 
prentices after their army ser- 
vice. They suggest that, instead 
of paying ISl .200 a month un- 
employment insurance to 
newly-discharged soldiers, the 
government should pay them 
this as apprentices, the sum be- 
ing matched by the furriers. 
The Astmans say they cannot 
afford to pay apprentices more 
than 131,500 a month during 
their first year. Experienced 
factory workers earn 188,000- 
IS4.000, they say. 

Par-Is-Ur specializes both In 
finished garments and in 
"bodies" — - which are large ex- 
panses of fur made by sewing 
together 30 to 60 separate pelts. 
This fa an expertise in which 
Israel is known to excel. Like 
most of Israel’s furriers, Par- 
Is-Ur buys its raw pelts on the 
London fur exchange, then has 
them softened and dyed to 
order abroad, 

Par-Is-Ur sells mainly to 
foreign wholesalers; and only 3 
or 4 per cent of its production is 
sold to tourists and a few local 
Individuals. Direct sales to In- 
dividuals are made in the fac- 
tory's starkly modern 
showroom, at 106 Rehov Har 
Zion, in the Tel Aviv light in- 
dustry complox. Hours are 7:80 
a.m. to 4 p.m. Sundays through 
Thursdays, and until 1:30 p.m. 
Fridays. 

Astman says his prices are 
lower than at retail shops on 
Ben Yehuda and elsewhere. He 
notes that his was one of the 
first firms in the world to work 
in as many as 15 dyed colours of 
Swakara broadtail from 
Southwest Africa. This and 
South American nutria are 
much in evidence at Par-Is-Ur 
though there Is a full range of 
other furs as well. 

MOST TOURISTS In the 
market for a fur in Israel begin 
with a window-shopping stroll 
up and down Rehov Ben 
Yehuda, This is not a bad way 
to start, though one is apt to 
become confused by the mul- 
tiplicity of shpps. 

1 dr £PPed in ori Anna Grenfor 
at 80 Ban Yehuda, perhaps out 
of partiality for a woman 
furrier, a rarity In the trade. Hi 
* « or ' ^ er sft l° n fa reminiscent ■: 
of Stefan Braun's — Old World 
elegance on • a : smaller scale. 
Her emphasiq la also on high 


fashion design and retail sale* 
mostly to tourists. A yo Un , 
mother of four daughters, sh! 
learned the trade *, ! 
schoolgirl working | n her 
family s business In Argentina 
Her 17-ycnr-old daughter 

wUh'hcr! 8 ftlrC,ldy 

An na Grenfor says that when 
a customer walks through the 
door, she immediately gets an 
impression of what fur and 
style would suit her best. "She 
may try on 40 coata. but almost 
Invariably ends up with the 
first one I showed her." 
Israelis, she admits, are harder 
customers, less apt to take ad- 
vice. Naturally, I asked what 
she would recommend for me. 
"Something lightweight, a slim 
cut, and belted. Preferably in 
dark brown." 

Women buying their first fur 

generally choose a short jacket, 

she says. "But that just whets 
the appetite. If I sell a womans 
Jacket, chances are she'll he 
back the following year to buy a 
full-length coat." 

While she cannot Bpeak for 
her competitors, Grenfor says 
she never pressures a customer 
to buy. She actually suggests 
that prospective customers 
browse up and down Ben 
Yehuda — obviously confident 
they’ll come back to her. 

YOU DON'T have to be In Tel 
Aviv to buy a fur. In Jerusalem 
are Scharf, one of the largest 
manufacturers In the country, 
and Jerusalem Furs, which Is 
also on a large factory scale. In 
Haifa, the best known la 
lCuhnreich Bros. Other big 
names in Tel Aviv are Ronar, 
Perodnlk, and Kofler — others 
mentioned to mb by the 
Furriers' Association secretary 
general as being among the 
biggest In sales to tourists. 

Incidentally, new im- 
migrants from the USSR have 
been bringing in some very 
good quality furs — "but badly 
styled, as though you tossed a 
heap of heavy fur on a woman," 
In tho words of Daniel Barzilay. 
Another fact -ho tossed to me 
was that not only Jews, but also 
Druse, work in tho fur Industry 
In Israel. There Is a small fur 
workshop in the Druse village 
of Dallat cl-Carmcl. 

The Israel fur Industry, Bar- 
zilay speculates, could export 
threo to four tlmos as much as 
at present, If only it had the 
necessary manpower. In one 
respect, tho trade may soon 
come full circle. Remembering 
the early days when many ol Its 
customers were wealthy Egyp- 
tians, Barzilay has high hopes 
of organizing an Israel fur ex- 
hibition in Egypt in the not-too- 
distant future. 

THE MANAGEMENT of Oaem 
has .asked me to correct a mis- 
understanding about alleged 
"interference" by the Israel 
Consumer Council In the Osem. 
points-syste m raffle, a* 
reported in my column of 
August 22. 

In fact, the Consumer Cbuncli 
neither interfered directly nor 
sent any "reprimand" to Oaem 
concerning Its midstream 
change of rules about what por* 
tion of the wrappers must be 
mailed. . , 

Any criticism of Osem ■ 
procedure attributed to Con- 
sumer Council officials was 
voiced by them directly to ins 
press, and not to Osem itflelfu 

y MARTHAMEISBtA - 
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